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BYRON AND NEWSTEAD ABBEY. 


BY RB. SHELTON MACKENZIE, LL. D. 


HIs famous old seat of the Byron family, 
i which’ was purchased, in 1818, from the 
poet, by Col. Wildman, came before the public, 
last, June, the demise of the late owner having 
rendered its sale'a legal necessity. The estate 
is a small one, consisting of only three thousand 
two hundred and twenty-six acres, including six 
hundred and eighteen acres of woodland, plan- 
tations, park, lakes, and the Abbey. Col. Wild- 3 
man, who was Byron’s school-fellow, gave one } 
hundred and eighty thousand pounds for the 
Abbey, estate, and furniture. He subsequently 
spent over two hundred thousand pounds on the 
reparation of the property. -He exhibited great 
taste in this work. Every relic which had the 
slightest connection with the poet was very 
carefully preserved. The fountain, so well de- : 
scribed in “Don Juan,” was entirely restored, 
the terrace was repaired, the little fort in the ; 
lake was mounted with guns, the cloisters were } 
wholly cleared out, and, above all, Byron’s bed- ; 
chamber was allowed to rest exactly as he had 
left, with its old-fashioned square bed-stead, 
each tester surmounted by a Baron’s coronet, 
the view of Trinity College, Cambridge, the 
print of Jackson, the pugilist, and the three- 
quarter oil-portrait of stout old Murray, his 
valet, which hung, we think, over the very small 
and shabby fire-place. All things in this cham- 
ber, even down to the ricketty pembroke writ- ; 
ing-table ‘placed near the oriel ‘window, were ° 
kept as ‘Byron left them. The entire amount, 
spent by Col: Wildman, on the purchase and 
reparation of Newstead Abbey, represented at 
four per cent, which is rather more than it $ 
would bring, on good security, in England, re- 
presents an annual income of fifteen thousand 
two hundred pounds. But, it was stated at the $ 
sale, that the actual value—including the rent 3 
of the house, the land in cultivation, the woods, } 
the game, &c.—was estimated at only four thou- } 
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sand one hundred and eighty-six pounds, or 
nearly two-thirds less than the interest of the 
money invested. The first bid, at the auction 
mart, was ninety thousand pounds, which did 
not include timber nor furniture. The highest 
of eleven following bids was one hundred and 
twenty-one th d pounds. There being no 
chance of an advance, the property was bought 
in at the reserved bidding of one hundred and 
eighty thousand pounds, which included the 
timber. Newstead Abbey, therefore, continues 
in the possession of Col. Wildman’s representa- 
tives for the present. 

There were numerous-monastic houses in 
Nottinghamshire, belonging to various orders, 





$ being known as Hospitallers or the Brothers of 


St. John of Jerusalem—Minorites, Carmelites, 
Benedictines, Carthusians, Augustinians, Fran- 
ciscans, and Gilbertines. Newstead was one 
of the thirteen priories existing in Notting- 
hamshire at the time of the dissolution of the 
Monasteries. It belonged to the order of St. 
Augustine, and was founded in the year 1170, 
341 
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Wrote 


der th i ay Few mens yet left us can com 
under the express sanction of Henry IL., it is AL oe ry pee ape ie ue 


said, in repentance for his share in procuring Because the monks preferr’d a hill behind, 
the assassination of Thomas A’Becket. To shelter their devotion from the wind. 
According to the charter by Henry II., it was “It stood embosom’d in a heppy | valle 
dedicated to God and the Virgin Mary; and its Bicnd Like Oucesthons te act fo tay the Dru oak 
, His host, with broad arms ’gainst 
the thunderstroke; 
And yd ——— his boughs were 


to sally 
The ested _ | day 
a amete 
e branc’ 8 swept d 
with — o 
To quaff a <— which murmur’d 
like a bird. 
“Before the mansion lay a lucid lake, 
Broad as transparent, deep, and 


: freshly fed 
By @ river, which its soften’d way 
did take 
In pn we: through the calmer 
poe the wild fowl nestled in the 
And i ‘appefing 
guides in their 
uid bed; 
The one 


brink, and stood 
With their green faces fixed upon 
the flood. 





“The =p ets into a deep cas- 


Sparing with foam, until again 
Ite shriller like an infant 


bane oe into softer ripples, 

Dg 

; Like a‘rivulst; and, thus allay’d, 
Pursue its : 


its course, now gleaming, 
i and now hiding, 
Ite windings through the woods; 
now clear, now blue, 
According as the skies their shadows 
threw.” 


Thus stood Newstead Ab- 

| bey, which, at the dissolu- 

tion, was estimated at the 

sum of two hundred and 

| twenty-nine pounds. It was 

ii] granted, on the twenty-eighth 

of May, 1540, in the thirty- 

second year of Henry VIIL., 

} to Sir John Byron, Knight of 

Colewyke, whose uncle had 

j rendered great. service to 

| Henry. VII. at the Battle of 
Bosworth Field. 

Upon Sir John. Byron’s 
taking possession of New- 
stead Abbey, he conyerted 
a part of the offices into a 
dwelling house, and incor- 
porated in the apartments a 
portion of the south aisle of 
the church. The Abbey was 


situation and dicntes Gee sonn oa pe seas originally decorated by various figures of saints, 
cally depicted by the late Lord Byron. In his } thus alluded to by Lord Byron: 
‘Don Juan’ he writes: “Within a niche, nigh to its pinnacle, 
Twelve saints had once stood sanctified in stone; 
“ An old, old monastery once, and now But those had fallen, not when the friars fell, 
Still older mansion—of a rich and rare But in the war which struck Charles from his throne, 
Mix’d Gothic, such as artists all allow : When each house was a fortalice—as tell 
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The annals of full many a line undone— 
The gallant cavaliers, who fought in vain 
For those who knew not to resign or reign.”—Stanza 60. 


A figure of the Virgin and Child, however, $ 
still remains: 


“But in a higher niche, alone, but crown’d, 
The Vir, mother of the God-born child, 
With her in her blessed arms, look’d round, 
Spared 7 some chance when all beside was spoil’d: 
She made the earth below seem holy ground. 
This may be superstition, weak or wild, 
But even the faintost relics of a shrine 
any worship make some thoughts divine.” 


Although the church was allowed to go to 
decay, there fortunately yet remains the noble 
and majestic front, with its lofty pinnacles 


and rich carvings. 
Abbey: 


Byron thus describes the 


“The mansion’s self was vast and venerable, 
With more of the monastic than has been 
Elsewhere preserved: the cloisters still were stable, 
The cells too, and refectory, I ween: 
An exquisite small chapel had been able, 
Still unimpaired to decorate the scene; 
The rest had been reform’d, replaced, or sunk, 
And spoke more of the baron than the monk.” 


Family differences, particularly during the 
$time of the fifth Lord Byron, of eccentric and 
$ unsocial manners, suffered, and even aided, the 
3 dilapidations of time, The castellated stables 
$ and offices are, however, yet to be seen, and the 
interior, since the time Col. Wildman became 
; possessor, was well maintained. 

The great hall is a fine specimen of antique 
style—it was the refectory and the drawing- 
$ room, the rvangcomd being then lighted by small 

windows high up, between the 

A spandrils of the roof looking 
into the cloister, the cloisters at 
that time being no doubt arched 
over with stone groins, &c., but 
those were cut away by the By- 
rons, and the present galleries 
formed over them, to give more 
convenient access to the cham- 
bers. 

In the cloister court there 
stands the old fountain. The 
Byrons had placed it in a court 

ij they-made in front, which does 
not now exist. Thus:— 


— a court a Gothic fountain 
; aye 
Byminetrica, but deck’d with carvings 


Btrange vce I like to men in masquerade, 


pons 6 perhaps a monster, there a 

The spring gushed through grim mouths 
of granite made, 

And pacetiee into basins, where it 


mn Ite eats in a thousand bubbles, 
) Like man’s vain glory and his vainer 
troubles.” 


The cloisters present a most 
venerable appearance, and re- 
semble those of Westminster Ab- 
bey, though upon a smaller scale. 
These were of the ancient abbey, 
and there are still tenants to be 
found beneath the pavement, but 
there are no sepulchral slabs. 

The old chapel is a handsome 

m specimen of Gothic style and 

spring of arches, and is, in fact, 

: \ the old vaulted chapter-house. 

$ Lord Byron never saw Newstead until 1798, 
when he was nearly eleven years old. He was 
born in London, in 1788, and lost his father, 
Capt. Byron, when he'was three or four years 
old. He was then living in Aberdeen, with 
his mother, whose pecuniary means were very 
limited. She had been a Scotch heiress, but 
her dissolute husband had made away with 
g all her property—land, houses, timber, bank- 
{ shares, fisheries, cash. At last, all that was 
‘left to her was fifteen thousand dollars, which 
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yielded an income of seven hundred and fifty 
dollars per annum. The impoverished woman, 
@ lineal descendant of the royal house of Stuart, 
had’ been Miss Gordon, of Gight, in Aberdeen- 
shire. 





THE STATUE IN THE WOODS. 


While Lord Byron was at school, and after- 
ward at the University of Cambridge, Newstead 
had Lord Grey de Ruthin for its tenant. So 
much attached to Newstead was Byron, that 
before he became acquainted with Lord Grey, 
he used to leave Nottingham where his mother 
lived, walk over to Newstead, wander about the 
land by day, and sleep at night at a little place 
called ‘‘The Hut,” opposite the main entrance 
to the estate, actually on the right hand as you 
go from Nottingham to Mansfield. The Hut, 
since Byron’s ownership made Newstead re- 
markable, has been considerably enlarged, but 
its rural character preserved, and is now one of 
the neatest of English country taverns—famous, 
above all, for its ham, poached eggs, home-made 
wheaten bread, and home-brewed “stunning 
ale.” This last was worthy of Robin Hood him- 





self, who, by-the-way, may often have feasted 
in that locality, for The Hut is on the verge of 
what was Sherwood Forest, many noble trees 
of which still remain, gigantic memorials of a 
by-gone time. 

After becoming intimate with Lord Grey de 
Ruthin, a bed-room in the Abbey was always 
set apart for Byron—the same little room he 
occupied to the last—and his time in the country 
was passed between Newstead and Annesley, 
where lived the Chaworth family, whose ac- 
quaintance he had made in London. Mary Ann 
Chaworth, sole daughter and heiress, was two 
years older than himself. He fell in love with 
her, was treated as a “lame boy,” and the young 
lady married rough John Musters, the fox-hun- 
ter, with whom she was very unhappy, and she 
finally died out of her mind. Byron attained 
his majority on January 22nd, 1809, at which 
time he was occupying Newstead Abbey, pos- 
session of which had been surrendered to him 
by his noble tenant in the preceding autumn. 
Tt was in a terribly ruinous condition, and he 
immediately proceeded to fit up some of the 
rooms for his mother’s use, his avowed inten- 
tion being to secure her possession of the abbey 
and manor for life, with a sufficient income to 
maintain it. She had, since 1799, additional 
fifteen hundred dollars a year to her income, in 
the shape of a pension from the crown. But 
she’ died in 1811, soon after Byron’s return 
from the East. Until his marriage in 1815, 
Byron lived a good deal at Newstead. His wife 
resided with him there, a short time in the 
autumn of that year. In February, 1810, Lady 
Byron separated from him—in a manner, to 
say the least of it, capricious and unjustifiable. 
Three months later, Byron had again left Eng- 
land—forever. 

Newstead Abbey derives its name from having 
been originally erected upon a piece of waste 
land in the forest, hence New Stede or place. 
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BY MES. A. F. LAW. 





Berrer than with gush of passion love I thee! : 
Fit for times of joy and sorrow shall this loving be; 
Smiling on thee when the sunlight gilds thy brow, 

And still firmer growing with the lapse of time, I trow. 
Love like this, which knows no haste, 2 
Never runneth into waste. 3 

S 


Not the spell of beauty only fills my heart, $ 
Thinking of thee, till emotion bids the tear-drops start: 
Tis because I feel thou art beyond compare 


SOLS LIES. 


Ss 


Radiantly thy virtues sparkle—constant, pure, and rare. 
These my ardent love to gain; 
Love as boundless as the main! 


Truthful is the troth I plight thee, love of mine! 
Strong, and clinging as when ivy round the oak doth twine, 
Guileless art thou, and thy winning charms have thrown 
Round me a spell of durance, to'make thee all mine own. 
Earth’s best joys I find in thee: 
From love’s chains I'd ne’er be free! 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





| Eutered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1860, by Frank Lee Benedict, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court 
of the United States, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 286. 


CHAPTER XI. 3 jurors—the familiar countenances of men who 

I HAVE only a dim recollection of the few } had sat often at my uncle’s board, and whom I 
days of excitement which succeeded that fear- § : had been accustomed to consider my friends. I 
ful night. 3 saw the judge, pitiless, stern—I heard the words 

I can remember the coroner’s inquest—recol- $ pronounced which cut off the last faint hope— 
lect being examined, hearing the evidence of: the words which fixed the day of my execution, 
my cousin and the rest of the household, but it 3 and shrunk in horror from the faces of the 
all appeared to me like a painful dream, from } crowd, who gazed upon me with loathing and 
which I tried to rouse myself but could not. S dread. 

At last the frightful reality thrust itself upon; Then I was in my cell again, chained hand 
me! I was committed to jail in the county ; and foot! The days dragged on, clanking against 
town, to await my trial for the murder of my : my heart heavily as my fetters struck the stone 
uncle, Charles Redman. $ pavement of my prison. The long nights that 

When I found myself alone in my cell, heard $ had no sleep, nothing but frightful nightmares, 
the heavy doors clang together as the keeper : in which friends taunted me with some unknown 
went out, I fully realized the horror of my crime that horrified them, as my fancied guilt 
situation. I should not have been human had 3 } had done my fellow men. 

I preserved my fortitude during the torturing $ ’ Had this state of feeling continued I must 
hours of that night. Shave gone wholly mad, but, toward morning, I 

I could not pray to God—he had deserted ; stretched myself upon the narrow bed and fell 
me. I had no friend on earth to whom I could ; asleep, nor did I wake until roused by the en- 
turn for consolation. It could not be possible : trance of the keeper carrying my breakfast. 
that I must die—I was so young, I hada right ; He spoke to me cheerfully, I believe he was: 
to look forward to long years of life! Then 38 good man, for, in the weeks that succeeded, I 
the terrible mystery of that threat, ‘The sins $ had only kindness to remember. After he had. 
of the father shall be visited upon the child,” $ gone I knelt down and prayed. I wonder if my- 
recurred to me with a force which I had never : readers will comprehend the whole meaning in 
before understood. Could I be atoning for the } those words? I had not been a reckless or: 
errors of that parent, whose memory had for so} bad youth, but all my life long I had received 
many years been to me a holy thing? I re- § heaven’s benefits as my right; only now, in my 
called every event of my past life—what sin ; agony and desolation, did it occur to me to re- 
had I ever committed that could deserve an } turn thanks for the past, and ask assistance in 
expiation like that? the terrible struggle before me. 

I could see no hope—the future was bounded 3 3 I rose up calmed—from that moment no tor- 
by a few short weeks, beyond that no more of $ ; turing doubt came back—I was resigned to my 
earth—nothing tangible or real, only the dark § ‘ fate, and though I was too thoroughly convinced 
clouds that separate this life from the impene- § $ S that there was no hope to be cheerful, I was 
trable mystery beyond. : : calm and collected. 

I pictured to myself the horrors of the trial—; That was a busy day. I had many visitors, 
I could hear my cousin’s evidence, calm, self- 3 among them a lawyer whom I had known for 
possessed, and condemning me to death without ; years, and who offered his services in my be- 
a pang of remorse or a touch of pity. s half. 

Then the verdict—the judge’s charge—I had} From him I learned that only three weeks 
never witnessed a similar scene, but it rose 3 would elapse before my trial—the spring courts 
before me as real as any event that had already $ meeting early in April. 
taken place. I could see the faces of the twelve ; I gave him as clear an account as possibile of 
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the incidents of that day and night. At the;fury. ‘I believe that man murdered your 
mention of my quarrel with Maurice and my 3 uncle!” 

uncle, I could see that he felt how much the} ‘Hush! hush, Prudence; you must not say 
circumstance would tell against me. s that—there is not the shadow of possibility 

‘*We shall see,” he said, as he took his leave; § : that such should have been the case—you will 
“above all things, keep your spirits up—you } $ only - yourself into trouble by such lan- 
are so young 44 ; ‘ guage.” 

“Do not give me any hope,” I said; ‘I have } “Yes, I know it, Mr. Grant told me! I have 
none now—do not kindle one in my heart only ; got to be quiet, he depends so much on what I 
to be crushed out.” > can say; I will save you, indeed I will, Paul! 

Mr. Grant was silent for a moment. In spite $ $ Who knows you like me? Haven’t you been an 
of the hardening tendency of his profession } angel all your life—don’t I know you couldn't 
he was a kind-hearted man, and my situation : have the heart to hurt a fly! I'll tell them that, 
touched him deeply. Paul; oh! they shan’t hang you—old Prudence 

‘‘You will want many things here to make ; can save her boy.” 
you comfortable,” he said; ‘make out a list of} ‘*Where is Maurice now?” I asked again. 
books and articles that you need, Mrs. Winship} ‘He went to the city this morning, and took 
will bring them to you to-day.” : that old fool Morgan with him.” 

I did as he requested, and, after a few more} ‘And the—the body, Prudence?” 
consoling words, he went away, leaving me to} ‘They buried it yesterday,” she sobbed; 
my solitude again. «don’t you see my black dress? Oh! my poor 

How slowly the time passed! . The tiny hands : Master Charles—my Emily’s brother! I know 
of my watch—my uncle’s gift-—seemed scarcely § he had his faults, but he didn’t deserve such an 
to move; I have had whole weeks pass more $ Send; he was always good to the old woman, 
rapidly than did the next two hours. ’ very good.” 

At length, the door was again unlocked and } “Do you know of any enemies he had?” I 
the keeper entered, admitting Prudence and a} asked. 
numberless variety of commodities, which she} ‘‘No,” she replied; “oh! Mr. Grant asked 
had considered essential to my comfort. me all them questions. But everybody’s dead 

I never heard a cry of agony like that with ; S that could have wished him harm, and ’tisn’t 
which she threw her arms about me, pulled me} no use to disgrace his memory with raking up 
down upon the floor beside her and rocked her j old stories over his grave.” 
body to and fro, kissing me passionately witha: ‘‘No, Prudence, no—say nothing that you 
torrent of broken words. ’ know of the past—don’t even give a hint.” 

“Oh! my Paul, my little Paul, my nurseling,3 ‘I won’t, Paul, unless itll help you—then 
my own boy! Oh! it isn’t true—I must be} nothing should stop my tongue.” 
dreaming! My Emily’s child—I can’t live—I} “It would do me no good. My knife was 
can’t live!” * found on the ground beside him; who could 

Her wild distress did not shake my calmness, } have taken that from the drawer?” 
although there were tears even in the eyes of: ‘Nobody but Maurice! I tell you 
the keeper as he turned away. “You must not say those things—you will 

“Don’t ery so, Prudence,” I said, trying to ; only injure your own evidence.” 
encourage her with a hope which had never for “IT won’t speak his name agin,” she ex- 
a moment solaced myself; ‘“‘Mr. Grant is very ; claimed, ‘not if I have to seal my mouth up 
certain it will all end well—don’t cry.” ; to keep the curses back.” 

‘‘He’s a blessed man!” sobbed Prudence.} ‘I see you have brought me some things,” 
“I’ve been down on my knees to him—oh! : I said, to change the current of her thoughts, 
Paul, my little Paul!” $ “you are very thoughtful.” 

She groaned aloud in agony, deepasamother} ‘Don’t say it, Paul, don’t speak so gently, 
could have felt for her own child, and it was it'll kill me! There’s everything I could think 
bY 
2 





we. 


. 
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long before she could be sufficiently calmed to } on, and Susan helped me—you remember Susan, 

hold anything like a rational conversation. the housemaid—the best girl, she’s cried herself 
‘Tell me how everything goes on,” I asked; } sick.” 

‘it seems to me as if I had been here ages. ’ ‘You must tell her from me to keep her 

Where is Maurice?” courage up—you see how quiet I am—surely, 
“The villain, the bloody-minded villain!” } the rest can bear it if I am able.” 

she exclaimed, her grief changing to angry} ‘Jest like my blessed Emily, she was an 
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men—them wretches!”’ 
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angel, no wonder you’re so good. Qh! them} 


-. 





“T am going to write a letter now,’ I said, 
‘and I want you to send somebody to town 


‘‘Have you remembered the books, Pru- with it.” 


dence?” 


“T will, and it shall go safe, if I carry it 


‘‘Here they be, every one that was on your } myself and walk every step of the way.” 


shelves. There’s the poetry things you used to $ 
’ letter, one which I knew could not fail, in a 


read to me—oh! dear, dear.” 


I sat down and wrote to Alice, a long, quiet 


I turned over the familiar volumes and began ; measure, to alleviate her suffering. The agony 


arranging them on my little table. 
Prudence watched me going about so calmly, 
until she grew quiet herself. 


LS. 


I endured during the writing is beyond expres- 


; sion, but there was no trace of it in those pages. 


When I had finished the letter, I folded it up 


“‘There’s paper and pens, I knowed you’d 3 and gave it to Prudence. The old lady put on 


want to write. And there’s bed clothes——” 
She broke off abruptly, and darted toward 
my poor little pallet. 


“It’s hard as a rock,” she exclaimed, indig- ’ something of our secret, and had made herself e 


her spectacles and slowly spelled out the direc- 
tion. When she read Alice’s name her grief 
was renewed with added force, for she knew 


nantly; ‘‘and what a piller, why it’s like put- } very happy over our mutual affection. 


ting a grave-stone under your head,” and she } 


“The poor girl’ll die, I know she will; they’ll 


gave the offending pillow a hearty shake, as if } have another murder to answer for.” 


she thought it could feel her anger, and tossed } 


it across the floor. She began spreading out 


the soft blankets and sheets she had brought, } 


‘Be sure that the letter goes, Prudence.” 
“T’ll send Susan with it—she was a talkin’ 
about going down to see her mother, and that’ll 


arranging the bed according to her exaggerated ; jest do. I suppose we’ll all be sent off from the 


ideas of comfort, muttering all the while in her 
old fashion, 
‘‘Did they think you had been used to sleep- 


; house.” 


‘*What do you mean?” 
“Do you think we'd stay in a house where 


ing in a garden patch, I wonder? I'll give the ; that Maurice was master? Any of us would 
hull on ’em a piece of my mind. There, that’s } starve first.” 


better—there’s your own nice blankets, and the ; 
coverlet you used to think was so pretty when $ 


‘‘Has a will been found?” 
‘*Didn’t I tell you? Your uncle’s partner 


you was a little boy. It was.in the best bed- : had it—one he made a good while ago—every- 
room then—you always called it the ‘pictur ; thing’s left to Maurice—jest a mean bit to you.” 


quilt’—I kept it nice just ’cause you liked it. 


Oh! to think I should live to spread it on your } 


bed in such a place as this!” 


‘‘My uncle had a right to do as he pleased.” 
“Don’t tell me it was right, I won’t hear it! 
But the money’ll never do Maurice any good, 


She sat down on the half-made couch, cried } it will be a curse to him.” 


a little more; but as I busied myself steadily on } 
my books, she calmed herself again and went on } 
; Charles loved his old nurse! If he’d only been 


with her task. 


‘You were remembered, were you not?” 
‘Indeed I was, and beautifully. Oh! Master 


“There, it’s all right now, and they’ve got to } fond of you, I could have forgiven him every- 
let me come and make it every day; you never } thing else.” 


would let anybody else touch your bed, and 
*tain’t likely you’re going to begin now in all 


*«He could not force affection.” 
“T tell you, Paul, there’s something wrong 


this trouble. Here’s the very things you like ’ somewhere! If we only knowed the truth, it 


to eat—I baked this mince-pie a purpose—oh! 
my poor heart—oh! my Paul!” 


: might help you now.” 


I thought of the letter I had found, but I re- 


Down she dropped on the floor, still clutching } membered my uncle’s explanation, I could not 


the pie, and weeping over it in a way at once so 
ludicrous and pathetic, that I laughed and cried 
in the same breath. 


3 doubt it now! Upon that subject I must be 


silent, it would only bring disgrace upon my 
dead father. 


‘I’m an old fool,” she said, gathering herself } “It would be useless, Prudence, in any way 
up, “I know I am; but who can blame me? 3 to refer to my uncle’s past—by your love for 


And to see you bear it so like an angel! And 
here’s the strawberry preserves—the very ber- 
ries you helped me pick! Maurice never shall 
eat ’em, I'll throw the pots out of the winder 
first.” 





his memory, I conjure you not to do it.” 

“TI won’t, indeed I won’t! I know it could 
not do any good; don’t be afraid, Paul, you can 
trust old Prudence.” 

We heard the keeper anlock the door. The 
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harsh grating of the key always sent a deeper ; that reflection—the recollection of Alice’s misery 
chill to my heart, than any other of the painful } would haunt me into eternity. 
details which constantly reminded me that I 
was a prisoner. 
«The time is up, ma’am,” said the man, re- CHAPTER XII. 
spectfully; ‘I cannot let you stay any longer Tue days wore into weeks—the spring sun- 
now.” ; shine played in at the grated window of my cell 
“I hain’t been here a minit,” returned Pru-} during the long afternoons, and its pleasant 
dence, disconsolately; ‘‘I can’t leave him yet.” g g light was one of the most painful reminders of 
“You have been in full two hours; you can} my captivity. 
come to-morrow, you know; I’m sorry, but 1; All my life, the spring had been to me the 
have to live up to orders.” $ saddest season of the year, the fullest of melan- 
“I wish they’d jest lock me up too! I don’t: choly and unrest, now it filled me with an un- 
want to be free, if they’re going to keep that : utterable impatience impossible to subdue. My 
poor lamb shut up here. How can I go, Paul?— $ thoughts kept wandering to the old woods I had 
how can I go?” $so often haunted—I could scent the flowers I 
It was some time before I could soothe her : had gathered—could recall distinctly each nook 
again, but at length she, in a measure, com- $ and haunt of the forest that I had visited. 
forted herself with the thought that she could 3 There was a hardy, foreign vine that grew over 
visit me on the morrow. That parting was very } one of the library windows of the old house, 
painful to both. I loved Prudence greatly, and ; which used to blossom early in May, filling the 
her very peculiarities, which would have seemed $ whole room with its fragrance; very often in 
so ludicrous to another, only made me more’ my cell, that peculiar odor came to me with 
fond of her. $ such strength that I could not think it was only 
So, with many tears and embraces, she went : fancy. For a moment I would be cheated into 
out at last, leaving me saddened by her frantic ? the belief that the past weeks had been a hor- 
sorrow. 3 rid dream, that I was waking, and should find 
The next day my cousin Maurice wished to ; myself lying on the couch in the library, as I 
see me, but I refused. I could not meet him— ; had so often done, the flowers tapping against 
deep as was the misery and degradation into } the window like fairy hands beckoning me out 
which I had been plunged, I could not endure into the sunshine, and the birds singing gayly 
his false protestations of sympathy, when so g in the great maple tree beyond. 
certain that in his heart he rejoiced at the evil; Some dreadful recollection of that night 
which had befallen me. I remembered the} would rouse me; my uncle’s face would haunt 
threat which he had several times repeated, 3 me, pallid and blood-stained, till I shrunk 
and I had always a feeling, wrong I knew, but; tremblingly away, so white and frightened, 
which I could not conquer, that his hatred had N that had any one seen me it would have been 
some share in my misfortunes. considered a proof of my guilt. 
When Mr. Grant called, he brought me a note} My twentieth birthday passed in that prison, 
from Maurice, expressing the utmost sympathy, the era I had so long looked forward to as the 
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and reiterating his desire to visit me. : time when a complete change should come upon 
“Not now,” I said; “later, perhaps, but I $ my whole life—truly, it was there, and just be- 
cannot see him now.” ; yond death and eternity loomed up. 


‘ 


ie grief for his uncle seems to be ex-} But as the period for my trial approached I 
treme,” was the lawyer’s remark, ‘he meets 3 grew more calm; not that I had any hope, but 
with a great deal of sympathy, and his conduct } ; I was grown so weary that I almost longed for 
in regard to you is marked by much forbear- 3 the time to come when a violent death should 
ance and pity, although he professes to believe $ free me from suffering. The thought of a life- 
you guilty, and says that he cannot shrink from long imprisonment I could not endure. I had 
his duty.” Sextorted a promise from the few friends left 

I knew well the meaning of those words. He ; me, that, if condemned to death, they would 
would never rest until I was beyond the power : not use any effort to obtain an amelioration 
of interfering with his plans; when I was once : of my seatence—I could trust to God’s mercy 
removed, he fancied that Alice would be within $ hereafter—I could not support man’s cruelty in 
his reach. 3 : the living death which such a fate would bring 

The thought was agony, I could not dwell : upon me. 
upon it! The sharpest pang in death would be ; As the time drew near, I could see that Mr. 
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Grant had little hope of saving me. Indeed, I elt ae i Tal be well,” the cunaend re- 
think that as proof accumulated, there were $ ’ plied ; ‘your cousin seems to me a very singular 
moments when in his heart he believed me{man. If not absolutely revolting to your feel- 
guilty. N ‘ ings, I wish you would let him visit you.” 

Prudence visited me daily, her tenderness $ ; ‘So be it,” I said, too weary to be firm in 
and devotion seemed constantly to increase. ® my opposition. ‘Let him come to-morrow. 
Alice had been confined to her bed for several } Shall you be here?” 
weeks, very near death at one time I gathered 3 ‘He wishes to see you entirely alone.” 
from Prudence’s disclosures, although she fan-{ ‘To-morrow then. Please do not say any 
cied that she had kept the secret perfectly. * more about it, I want to think of something 

At length, Alice was well enough to write me } else.” 
little notes, which reached me through dear old} The next day, at the hour appointed, Maurice 
Prudence. The brave girl did all in her power } entered my cell. I was writing at the table— 
to encourage me, but I could see that she had} for a few moments the sight of him so over- 
little hope, and I knew that my condemnation } } powered me that I could only sit in silence: 
would be her death warrant. ‘ then he came toward me holding out his hand. 

Prudence had left the old house and taken: I did not notice the gesture, staring vacantly 
lodgings in the town, and every moment that; into his face with a rush of mingled feeling, 
she was permitted was spent with me. ‘fuller of bitterness and horror than had trou- 

I was much annoyed by visitors. Scores of bled me for weeks. 
people, impelled by vulgar curiosity, came to } Maurice was changed. He looked pale and 
stare at me through the gratings of my cell. : thin, and his eyes had a restless expression 

The very calmness I displayed was considered } very different from their former bold lustre. 

a proof of my depravity. People discovered the } ‘‘You wished to see me,” I said, at length, 
most villainous propensities in my face; and } ‘“‘and I have gratified your desire. Will you 
the newspapers displayed abominable portraits, $ ; tell me what motive you had for this visit?” 

which they asserted were truthful likenesses of “Surely it is not strange that I should have 
myself. ; been anxious to come,” he replied, ‘“‘you are 

Popular feeling was greatly excited against ; my only living relative.” 
me; the most ridiculous stories of my past life; ‘You did not formerly regard the relation- 
were repeated and believed, growing into such } ship in any very favorable light.” 
magnitude and atrocity, that they would have 3 “Can you still remember those boyish quar- 
been more applicable to a fiend than a human § rels and disagreements? I should think that in 
being. $a time like this they would all be forgotten.” 

I read and wrote a great deal. Prudence 3 ‘«They were no boyish quarrels,” I answered. 
brought me every day beautiful flowers, which $ ‘‘Maurice, you have hated me all your life, I 
gave my cell quite a festive appearance. I do 3 do not believe that your feelings have changed, 
not know if that state of feeling could have ; or that your nature has «ltered.” 
continued long, but, except at intervals, I was: I spoke hotly, and with a degree of scorn 
strangely composed. I think it must have been $ which touched him. I saw the color mount to 
unnatural, almost lethargic—it seemed to me : his forehead, and he bit his lip angrily. 
that a speedy death would be the most for-; ‘You are in a singular frame of mind,” he 
tunate thing which could happen. 3 said, ‘‘for one in your position.” 

Even if acquitted, I believed that the stigma; ‘‘Because the sight of you reminds me of all 
of the accusation would blight my whole life, {that I have suffered—all the wrong that you 
and I preferred to leave it at once, rather than : have done me.” 
drag through long years a marked man, shun-3 ‘I have quite as much to complain of as you! 
ned by those who had formerly known me—no } I should scarcely suppose that you would reject 
place so distant that evil reports would not } any evidence of kindness.” 
follow—no career open which would not be} ‘Why are you here to offer it?” I asked. 
blasted by terrible suspicions springing out of § “You profess to believe me guilty of our 
the past. : S uncle’ s murder—you can feel no sympathy for 

Again and again Maurice petitioned me to § me.’ 
see him, and Mr. Grant advised me to gratify : 3 “But I can pity you, Paul! The same blood 
his wish. ; runs in our veins, I cannot see you in this awful 

“It can do no good,” I said; ‘it will be only $ 3 situation without having my heart wrung to the 
an added pain to no avail.” 3 core.” 
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“Yet you could bear witness which will con-;die a thousand deaths than have fied from 
demn me to the gallows!” ; trial.” ve 
«TI was forced to tell the truth! Isaid nota} That is madness, Paul, you cannot be seri- 
word more than I could help, and each one 1 ous! But now the trial must come on; you 
uttered fell like a death blow upon my own Swill be condemned—there is no help for it— 
heart; but what could I do, Paul? I had taken ; nothing short of a miracle could save you.” 
an oath to speak the truth—I could only soften : “Then why are you here?” 
that which I had seen, I could keep nothing’ ‘Because I have arranged a plan by which 
back.” you can escape. No matter how—but a week 
“T have not blamed you. Is it to yourself § after the trial you will be freed from this place 
that you are offering these excuses?” go to New York at heyy, and before twelve 
‘‘This state of mind is terrible!” he exclaimed, hours be on the ocean.’ 
with a theatrical show of feeling very distasteful I sat looking full in his face while he spoke. 
to me. ’ His eyes never once met mine—he talked ina 
““You mistake,” I replied, ‘‘I have no enmity } hasty, nervous manner very unlike himself. 
toward you; but, during the time I may have to 3 “Do you think I will consent, Maurice? If 
live, I wish to be at peace. Your presence dis- }I am condemned, I will meet my fate like a 
tracts me and opens every old wound that ever } man—no more of such plans.” 
bled in my heart.” “You will not throw away your own life— 
“I am sorry,” he said, apparently much } you cannot.” 
pained by my words; ‘I did not mean my visit “T will not stir a step! What would life be 
to rouse such feelings.” : worth, Maurice? I should have no home, no 
“I do not reject kindness, Maurice. If it was ’ name—I must be a wanderer, a fugitive. No,I 
a good impulse which brought you here, I am } prefer the scaffold to that!” 








glad that you have come.” ‘You are talking wildly! Think of it a little! 
He seemed relieved by my words, and seated } You are very young, life must be sweet to you.” 
himself near the table at which I was sitting. “It would be the most terrible torture, over- 


“Paul,” he said, after a short silence, “I did } hung by such a curse!” 
not come merely to speak empty words of con- $ «I should give you a sufficient share of my 





solation, they would only be a mockery.” s fortune to make you comfortable,” Maurice 
‘What brought you then? No human being 3 continued, without paying any attention to my 

¢an offer me more.” remark; ‘‘and by the terms of my uncle’s will 
“You are mistaken! I could have given you } you would come in po ion of ar ble 

a hope weeks since, if you would only have con- } sum beside. Once in Europe, you could make 

sented to see me.” yourself a home in Sicily; under another name 
‘*A hope, Maurice, what do you mean?” $ you would be happy and prosperous 





‘More than that—the certainty of regaining} ‘‘And Alice?” I exclaimed. 
your liberty.” He started at that name—through all the false 
“Have you a clue to the murderer? Why ; sympathy which softened his features I saw the 
have you waited till now to make it known?” } old hate surge up—I knew that, in his heart, 
“Hush, Paul, hush—do not speak of that!’ 3 ’ Maurice was not changed. He might not wish 
he exclaimed, hurriedly, as if shocked by my ?me to die—there was too much disgrace in that 
hypocrisy. ‘Your guilt is too firmly estab- $—and I could be effectually removed where it 
lished; nothing can help you there.” ; would never be possible for me to cross his path 
‘““Why then do you speak of freeing me? $ without that. 
Have you lied to me, Maurice? Did you come “And Alice?” I repeated. 
to insult and torture me?” ’ «Why do you speak of her?” he said. ‘Put 
“I can forgive your words, Paul—you would ; away all thought of her—you could not chain 
not be human if you felt otherwise! But I do her innocence to your od 
offer you freedom—a means of escape.” ’ “Guilt! That was what you meant, why not 


were. 





“From imprisonment—from death?” speak the word? Then you do believe that I 
“If they would have taken bail, I should have } murdered Charles Redman?” 
removed you from the country at once; as it “That is an idle question, Paul, it is useless 
is-——” for us to discuss that point.” 
“Do you think I would have gone?” I ex- j ‘Answer me, I say. Do you believe me 
claimed, indignantly <I should have de- } : } guilty 2” 
clared myself guilty at once; I would rather} “I cannot answer—I can only judge from 
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appearances! I saw you by my uncle’s body— {me that you consent—there will be no failure— 








a knife on the ground covered with blood—oh! } 
Paul, do not question me a ; 
He broke off with a shudder, and covered his ; 
face with his hands. 
I went close to him and laid m~ hand upon 
his shoulder. 
«And I saw my uncle struggling with a man, 
saw him fall, and his assailant run away.” 
Maurice grew deadly white—cold drops stood 
upon his forehead, and his breath came gasp- 
ingly. 
“If you could only prove that,” he said, at § 
last, speaking with a violent effort; “if you 3 
could only give the slightest evidence—show a } 
trace——”’ g 
‘* You know that I cannot,” I replied, slowly. ; 
He shook off my hand and rose to his feet, $ 
still trembling from that strong emotion. 3 
“This is terrible!” he said, struggling to re- ; 
gain his composure. ‘My nerves have been so 3 
shaken that it drives me nearly mad to recall } 
$ 
N 





the past weeks.” 

“T have more strength,” I said, never once 
moving my eyes from his face. ‘‘Maurice, one 
would think it was you, not I, who was the 
criminal 

He started back and stared wildly in my face. ; 

“Think,” I continued, ‘if you were in my 
place, confined in this cell—death near you! 
Picture the nights of horror—that terrible } 
scene constantly coming back, that dying man’s ; 
groans a 

‘For God’s sake, stop!” 

He sank into a chair, livid and faint, and ¢ 
many moments passed before he could calm } 
himself. 3 

“‘T have thought of all those things,” he said, 3 
at last, ‘and I offer you liberty. Can vou re- } 
fuse?” N 

“But if I am guilty, Maurice, those horrible } 
recollections will not be left behind in this} 
gloomy prison—they will follow me like ghosts 
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—no place so secret they cannot intrude—no 
life so long that they will weaken or be dis- 
pelled. Day and night—month after month— 
year after year—haunted by that murdered face, 
those last mad struggles! And my dreams— 
think of the nights, Maurice, the long, terrible 
nights, with those cold eyes watching me— 
would not a life like that be worse than the 


As if impelled by some uncontrollable fear he 
sprang toward the door, but when his hand was 
on the lock, he seemed to recollect himself and 
returned. 

“Don’t think of it in that way, Paul! Tell 
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I can free you.” 

‘“‘Never, Maurice, never! I am innocent— 
let me die—my blood be upon the head of him 
who murdered my uncle, he will have a double 
crime to answer for.” 

‘*T will come again,” he said, much agitated; 
‘you will have had time to think of this ” 

“Come no more!” I answered. ‘I am better 
alone.”’ 

“Wait till after your sentence, you will feel 
then how sweet life is.” 

‘“‘Not purchased at a price like that. Go, 
Maurice, go—if you meant kindly, I thank you. 
I would not die at enmity with you, or any 
human being—but leave me to myself.” 

He would have spoken again, but I waved 
him impatiently away, and he left the cell with 
a few broken words of sympathy, scarcely in- 
telligible as they fell from his quivering lips. 


r 








CHAPTER XIII. 


Tue days dragged on, but I received no 
farther communication from Maurice. I was 
told by Prudence that his painful position ex- 
cited more sympathy every day; and the excite- 
ment against the alleged murderer increased in 
proportion. 

It would be useless to linger over those sor- 
rowful days. I do not know that their record 
will be of service to any human being, although 
I would fain believe that the recital of pain and 
suffering cannot but soften the heart of any whe 
reads. 

My trial was to commence in two days. I 
had an intense longing to have it finished. I 
foresaw that my sentence would be death, and 
I had determined to make one request—that my 
execution might take place at as early a day as 
possible. 

That morning Prudence came at her usual 
hour to visit me; she was even more agitated 
than usual. 

“Have you no letter for me?” I asked. 

‘*None, Paul; but don’t worry, please don’t 
worry.” 

‘‘What makes you so pale, Prudence? What 
is the matter?” 

**T said I had no letter, but——” 

“You have heard from Alice—you have seen 
her. Haven’t you, Prudence?—haven’t you?” 

“Yes, yes, and af 

“She is coming to see me? Bring her— 
quick, Prudence. Why are you here without 
her? Bring her, do bring her.” 

Prudence went to the door and knocked—the 
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keeper opened it—she passed out, still it re-; know that He will not! I have had so little 
mained ajar. I saw a veiled figure beyond—it } hope, but since I came into this dark prison it 
entered, stood upon the threshold. Then all? seems as if the angels had been whispering to 
consciousness passed from me. I did not faint, } me in the gloom. You will be saved, I know 
but I could only fall upon the floor as Alice ap- 3 $ you will be saved!” 

proached, clasping the hem of her robe to my } ‘Put all that aside, Alice, leave everything 
lips, crying like one in a delirium, ; to Him who sees more clearly than we what is 

“Alice! Alice!” best.” 

I heard her repeat my name, adding every “T cannot—I am weak, wicked—my heart 
tender epithet that love and a woman’s heart $ will not be still. Let me hope, Paul, do let me 
could invent. I felt her tears upon my cheek, $ hope!” 
her arms drawn close about my neck, but still $ ’ There she clung to me, and we wept and 
I could only moan, ; prayed together, till in the dimness of that 

‘*Alice, Alice, you have come at last!” Sroom strength and peace came back to our 

Many moments must have passed before either ; hearts, and we stood up, calm and patient, as 
could really realize the truth. The tears I had} if good angels had indeed been near us in that 
shed—the first during all that fearful time—at 3 ; fearful strait. 
length relieved me. I could sit up, could hold 3 ; ‘Your letters have been like having a portion 
her hands in mine, could press her to my heart, 3 of yourself here,’ I said. ‘See, here is the 
study that dear face, so changed and worn, and, ; table at which I have answered them.” 
in the sweet happiness, forget for @ brief season 3 She bent over and kissed it, not with a trace 
the stern reality which lay around. 3 of human passion, but reverently as she might 

It came all too soon, the stern waking! I saw 3 have bowed before a martyr relic. 
her glance about the narrow cell—felt the shud- ‘Here are the books we read together, iin, 
der which ran through her frame, the misery of } my dear old Prudence did not forget me.’ 
the present was upon us both again. ’ «She has been so kind, Paul, so brave! She 

“Don’t look at the room, darling,” I cried; ¢ came often to see me, and she looked like 
hone at me, let me see your heart in your § 3 an ange of mercy to my poor mother and to 


wa 


eyes.” $ me.’ 
‘You are so pale,” she said, wiping away her $ ; «‘And your mother?” 
silent tears. ‘Oh! Paul, my own Paul!” ; “Very feeble—she will not be with me long. 


“Still yours, Alice, nothing is changed be- : > She sent you a mother’s blessing, she will see 
tween us! There has been no suspicion in your } you soon.’ 


soul——_” ‘Sit down here, Alice. Touch my books, 
“You could not think me so base! I could: Smell these flowers. I want your trace upon 
sooner have doubted myself than you.” : everything, so that when you are gone I shall 


“That thought has been- my consolation, ; be no more alone.” 
Alice! In your heart my memory will be kept § : ‘They look like the roses you gathered me 
pure; no matter for the world’s verdict, you $ once,” she said, and the hot tears fell upon the 
will know that there will be no stain upon my fragrant flowers. “Oh! Paul, till now I could 


soul to separate us in the hereafter.” $ never believe that it was all real.” 

“They will declare you innocent!” she ex-3 ‘Think of me only, do not speak of those 
claimed, ‘they cannot do anything else; a little? things. Iam calm, I only suffer at the thought 
time and you will be free.” $ of leaving you. I know that some day the truth 


“Do not hope.that, Alice! I am resigned to $ will come to light, and justice be done to my 
my fate. Darling, human life is so poor a thing } memory.” 
at the best; in the existence beyond, these very : “It will not be so long in reaching us, Paul— 
sufferings will increase our strength and hap- $I know that it is not far off—it cannot be.” 


piness.” ei $ After a time I drew her thoughts away 
“They cannot take you from me, Paul—you : from that harrowing theme, and from our 
must not leave me here alone!” long interview both derived strength and con- 


“It will be only for a few years at the most, : solation. 
Alice—a few years of waiting and hoping—; At last there was a knock at the door, and 
in the hereafter it will be only God who can} poor old Prudence begged for entrance. 
decide our destiny. Alice, we can trust to: ‘Let mesee him too for a little,” she pleaded; 
Him.” ‘I want to see you both together.” 
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“But He will not forsake us here—Paul, I} She came toward us as we stood, Alice 
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dinging to my side. The old woman laid hee't bom prenarey pore for the life to which “water 
hands upon our heads, and her lips moved in $ : ; law would soon consign me. 

a silent blessing. 

“I try to leave it to God,” she sobbed, ‘but 
it’s very hard, oh! it’s very hard! Oh! Miss CHAPTER XIV. 

Alice, he is so patient, so gentle.” Tue morning of my trial came. I was con- 

“You two will love each other for my sake,” ; ducted from the jail to the court-house, a couple 
I said. ie officers riding in the carriage with me. 
‘Don’t, don’t!’ pleaded Prudence. ‘It’s too$ When they first seated me in my place, and 
much—oh! it is! I love her next to you, Paul, ¢1 looked round upon the crowd of faces—the 
and I'll save her, that man shall never do her } eager eyes all fixed upon me—the cold, impas- 
any harm.” sible judge, the twelve jurors, a singular agita- 

‘Have no fear of him, Prudence,” answered } tion disturbed me. I clasped my hands tightly 
Alice, ‘‘he nan done me all the wrong that lies over my seat to repress every sign of emotion, 
in his power.” and very soon the feeling passed away. 

“The sarpint’ll meet his dues yet! There, When I could look about again, I recognized 
Paul, I know it’s wicked, I won’t say another } many familiar faces, but so changed. I saw the 
word, indeed I won’t! Have I made it a little $ witnesses, my cousin and Mr. Morgan promi- 
home-like, Alice?” j nent among them, and poor old Prudence weep- 

“Very, Prudence. No one but you could 3 ‘ ing bitterly, a little way off. 
have done so much.” ; The district attorney opened the case with 

“I’m a poor critter,” she moaned, ‘good for ; great ability. I listened to all the proceedings 
nothing! I love him so, and not a thing can I} with a strange interest, not seeming able to 
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do to help him.” parstionee- that I held the chief part in the 
“You promised me not to think of these } exciting scene. 
s 
things, Prudence.” $ Several witnesses were examined—the ser- 


“I won’t, Paul—I try not to! But they will} vants—people in any way cognizant of the 
come at night, and I lie trying to find some } tragedy, and I could feel how all the evidence 
means of saving you! Any how, the old woman $ accumulated against the prisoner—still scarcely 
can’t last long, that’s my only comfort. [ve featides that it was myself—rather, that I was 
seen ’em all go one after another—Miss Emily, } separated from my own identity, and watched 
Master Charles—and now this lamb! Iwas re- { the proceedings as any spectator. 
signed once, God has a right to do what he My cousin was called upon the stand at last. 
pleases with his own; but, I tell you, I ain’t ‘I could not recall all his evidence, and it would 
agoing to lay man’s cruelty at His door!” ‘be unimportant. As well as I can remember, 

“Are you going back to-night?” I asked of ; this was the substance of the latter part of it. 
Alice, wishing to change the conversation. : With apparent reluctance, Maurice related 

‘“‘T must, for mamma’s sake. I shall come } ‘the scene in the study, not violating the truth, 
soon again; we will both come.” * but giving every particular a false coloring. 

**And very often——” ’ He said that I was reading a paper which Mr. 

‘Paul, if the worst comes, we will neither of } Redman accused me of having stolen, and that 
us leave you. No matter what the world says— ; it was while helping my uncle to take it from 
we have decided—nothing shall separate us till } me, that I made the attack upon him. 
the last.” ¢ As he uttered this lie his eyes met mine. I 

Prudence sat down upon the bed and hid her flashed a glance of scorn at him beneath which 
face in her apron, moaning at intervals. Alice ; he cowered; he still retained his sad composure, 
was weeping gently, but her holy courage had } but his eyes never again wandered toward me 
returned, and it strengthened me. ; during his examination. 

They were forced to go at last. I pray God, He said that my uncle had expelled me from 
that few human beings may have to endure the } the house—that in my passion I had avowed my 
agony of a parting like that. We think the intention of using the paper against him—that 
separation of death terrible, but it is little to} I had threatened both in the most violent man- 
the woe of moments like those. ‘ ner, and had finally been locked in my chamber. 

But it was over! They were gone, and I sat : ’ He said that late that evening, he was sitting at 
alone in my cell, waiting for the morrow to his window, he saw my uncle leave the house, 
come, the last in which I should have any part j as was frequently his habit: after a time I fol- 
in the concerns of earth. After that, I should: Slowed. At first he thought only that I meant 
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to escape. After a few moments of reflection he { At length the summing up of the evidence 
rose to go out, when he heard a cry partially ; came on—the judge’s charge, and then the jury 
drowned by the roar of the torrent; then it was 3 slowly retired. 

he roused the household, and they all rushed $ An hour went by. I realized nothing— 
down to the Run, where they found me as has 3 thought of nothing. 


been before described. $ I knew that several times Mr. Grant bent 
Mr. Morgan’s evidence corroborated all this, S over and whispered to me, but, though I heard 
as did that of the other servants. } his words, I could not attach any meaning to 


When my defence came, and Prudence was $ them, staring coldly at vacancy. 
called upon the stand, she was much excited,$ The hum of the crowd swelled up. It was 
but her evidence was clear and distinct, the § strange to me that they could appear so excited. 
most artful cross-examinations did not succeed $I felt as if my heart would never beat again, 
in confusing her. She related much that was ‘ that it was only a human automaton they would 
very unfavorable to Maurice—told of the quar- } sentence to death. 
rel between him and my uncle; and swore that} The door opened, the jurors returned to their 
when my uncle left my room that evening, after : places. Every sound died—a terrible silence 
a long conversation, that he had assured her 3 pervaded the room—it was as if every pulse had 
that he was satisfied in regard to my conduct, } ceased to throb, and could not again stir until 
adding, 3 those fatal words were pronounced. 

“I wish the other one had never made meany} The question came at last, 
more trouble.” ‘Guilty or not guilty?” 

I could see Maurice bite his lips, and grow 3 The foreman of the jury rose—his lips were 
still paler when she recounted his drunken 3 open to speak—the question was repeated. 
frolics, his using money entrusted to him by} At that moment a cry rose near the door, a 
my uncle, but she was interrupted as quickly $ woman’s voice full of agony, 
as possible, although I could see that all she$ ‘Not guilty! not guilty!” 
had said had, in a measure, been favorable to 3 As in a dream, I heard the tumult which rose, 
me. ; saw the throng divide, beheld a tall, pale woman, 

I cannot recount the proceedings. The whole 3 looking like a spirit sent to protect me. She 
affair seems to me like a terrible dream, and I 3 was leaning upon the arm of a venerable-look- 
cannot endure the pain of detailing it step by 3 ing man, she pressed eagerly through the crowd, 


ae. 


Ane. 


step. $ and again I heard her voice, 
For three days it went on. There was no 3 “Not guilty! The murderer is here!” 
longer left the slightest hope. (TO BE CONCLUDED.) 
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BY COROLLA H. CRISWELL. 





Yet, it is not sleep— 
But a spell so deep 
That the mind from earth has gone: 
It has gone so high 
In the upper sky 
That the clay remains alone. 


TueEre’s a crimson light 
In the clouds to-night; 
It streams o’er the Western sky— 
As the sun goes down 
With a blazing crown, 
And the night-wind rushes by. 


Ha! is this like death? 
When the parted breath 
Leaves the body still and cold? 
Ah! if this be so, 
Let me go, let me go 
To the Shepherd’s Heavenly fold! 


Aye! the night-wind blows, 

And the clear stream flowse— 
And I hear the moaning sea; 

And in every sound 

Above, and around, 
There’s a strange, sweet spell for me! 


For the rapt delight 
Of my soul’s high flight, 
And the blissful thrills I feel, 
Have not their birth 
On this sinful earth— 
They are stamped with an angel’s seal! 


Tis the dreaming hour, 
And I feel its power 

As it steals my senses o’er; 
And mine eyelids close 
With a calm repose 

That I’ve rarely known before, 
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BY CATHARINE F. WILLIAMS. 





CHAPTER I. § refinement, or grace. Then, of course, she says, 

AND so you set out on your journey into the $ ‘dooz,’ and ‘Miss’—plays the Jenny Lind polka 
wilderness to-morrow?” said Rufus Walcott to and sings negro melodies.” 
his sister. **Admirable! How did you ever become so 

oa if you choose to dignify it by that: familiar with the characteristics of country 
name,” returned Henrietta. ‘Iam only going: girls? One would fancy that instead of spend- 
about two hundred miles in the interior of the $ ing the last year in Paris, you had cultivated a 
state.” ’ farm in the interior!” 

“Far enough for all effects of barbarism!$ ‘Oh! it was during that period of my youth, 
Two hundred miles from the academy, the} spent under the care of the Rev. Doubleday. 
avenue, and the club! It might as well be two He was not a severe master, and we had ample 
thousand. How will you manage to exist?” ‘ opportunity to become acquainted with the rus- 

“Excellently well,” she answered, laughing. $ § tie belles. I used to be in love with one, if 
‘In place of the academy I shall have the music : you'll believe me!” 
of a whole orchestra of orioles, robins, and bob-3 ‘‘It is certainly difficult to credit. But, Rufus, 
o-links; I don’t doubt I shall find their notes ; you had, perhaps, better reserve the remainder 
quite equal to Lagrange. For the avenue, every é of your intuitions concerning my friend Fanny 
brick and brown stone of which I know by heart, 3 till you have seen her, for I intend to bring her 
I shall have the grassy country roads, and na- ¢ home with me if possible.” 
ture with some fresh beauty in her aspect every $ I shall be absent if you do.” 
day. As for the club, never having experienced} ‘No, you must remain, if for no other pur- 
its delights, I shall not feel their absence.” ; pose than to see how well your portrait corres- 

“But you leave your own circle entirely; § ponds with the original.” And she left the 
what congenial society can a girl like you pos- § room to dress for dinner. 
sibly find in that remote country village?” The little conversation above recorded, took 

“Enough, and to spare, my good sir, as you $ place one bright October afternoon, in the back 
would admit if you had been there.” parlor of a handsome house in Eighth street. 

‘Which heaven forefend! You can hardly § Mr. Rufus Walcott, the male interlocutor in 
tell, Henrietta, how surprised I was on coming } question, had been endowed by nature with a 
home to find you so intimate with this Miss fine person, and an unusual aptitude in acquir- 
Barton. It is inexplicable. For, without flat-; ing the arts that embellished it. A three years’ 
tery, you are unusually well-bred and accom- ; tour of Europe brought these gifts to perfection, 
plished, and I did suppose that in the choice sand Mr. Walcott returned home to become the 
of a friend you would seek something a little { delight of one sex, and the despair of the other. 


Le. 


SILL. 


higher and more refined.” ~* ’ Even the great Brown, who had watched his 
‘«My good brother, what do you know against ; progress from boyhood upward with a solici- 
Miss Barton?” 3 $ tude almost paternal, admitted that in his case 


“Know? Why nothing, by actual acquaint-} there was little more to be done. He did not 
*ance. But I have an intuition of what she is; § ’ affect brilliancy, either of costume or manner; 
a short, dumpy little personage, with a passion ; 3 his style was quiet, but it was a quiet that an- 
for gay plaids; wears a bow to fasten her collar, nounced the master. For the rest he was not 
and a horn comb to put up her hair.” ; without sense and talent; but these qualities 
“Did you ever see her?” asked Henrietta, $ $ were just now a good deal obscured by vanity. 
looking much amused. ‘She is somewhat } > He felt himself so irreproachably the mode; so 
dumpy, to be sure, but people generally call } 3 : incontestably the topmost bubble on the bright 
her extremely pretty.” ’ wave of fashionable life, that it was difficult to 
“I dare say she may be, in the milk- maid ¢ believe himself made of the same clay with less 
style of red cheeks, curl of hair, et cetera. A} ’ favored mortals; harder still to think that any 
kind of prettiness I detest! without fashion, } } person, or anything out of the magic circle, 
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could be worthy of a thought. Henrietta was } she repeated the description we have already 
quite different; she had sufficient beauty and § ‘ heard. 

fortune to have achieved the proud rank of a; Fanny laughed. ‘Really, I am flattered!” 
Flora McFlimsey, had she so aspired; but she : she exclaimed. 

had other objects of ambition. She dressed § ‘“‘Now, my dear,” continued Henrietta, ‘I 
handsomely, as a matter of course, and gave, $ have a fine plan in my head. I want you to 
as all girls will, time and attention to her toilet, ; give him a lesson he will remember. You have 
but there were many hours of every day, during } promised to go home with me, you know; Rufus 
which, incredible though it may seem, her mind $ § expects you. This is what you must do; act 
was not in the least occupied with what she had § < the part of the country girl he imagines you to 
worn, or was going to wear, with conquests ; ’ be, dress a little out of fashion, be ignorant of 
won, or triumphs anticipated. At such times } S all forms of etiquette, astonished at the won- 
she thought of her mother, her brother, her : ders of the city. Only remain your own charm- 
friends; music she had heard, books she had } ing, lady-like little self through it all, and, my 
read, scenery she had viewed; and not unfre- 3 word for it, this dear, fastidious brother of mine 
quently of the blessings she enjoyed, the grati- ; will surrender in a week, and be ready to lay 
tude she should feel for them, and the duties } hand, heart, and fortune at your feet.” 

they laid upon her. A strange character, was; ‘‘Nonsense!” said Fanny, “what an imprac- 
she not? \ ticable plan! TI conquer such an Admirable 
N : Crichton by the sheer force of mf charms! It 
H is like sending out David with his sling and 








CHAPTER II. 3 : pebbles against the great Goliath!” 
A pay or two after the one on which our 3 “‘And will have as happy an issue. Come, 
story opens, Henrietta arrived at B——, and} dear, promise me—else I shall think you are 


was welcomed by her friend. Of course, after too vain to like to have your beauty obscured 
& separation of six months they had everything ; for even a short space.” But Fanny hesitated; 
to say to each other, and among the topics dis- { she thought it was foolish; she doubted whether 
cussed was Henrietta’s brother. During the ; it were exactly proper. 
years that Miss Barton’s education, mental,’ ‘What can be more proper than to teach a 
moral, and physical, had been receiving its é vain young man that sense and goodness are 
finishing touches at the Spingler, Mr. Rufus ? powers in themselves, and entirely independent 
was absent in Europe, and the young lady, who ¢ of the mere fripperies of fashion? Why, you 
had often heard kim spoken of in the family ¢ ¢ dear child, it’s your privilege, your mission to 
circle, experienced a feminine curiosity con-$do it. Don’t deliberate any longer—there’s a 
cerning his appearance, mind, and manners. ® darling!” And Fanny finally gave the desired 
Henrietta was eager to tell, and she to hear, § assent. 
and in consequence she was presently au fait of 3 The two weeks of Miss Walcott’s stay passed 
his various accomplishments; what a good shot ‘ very pleasantly in visits, rides, and drives, but 
he was, and what a capital horseman; how well ‘ with these we have naught to do. The friends 
he played the guitar, and chess, and billiards; $ held a good deal of consultation together as to 
what a rich tenor voice he had, and what little : the wardrobe most proper for the rustic heroine; 
boots he wore. How he could speak French, : they finally decided on a black silk dress with 
and German, and Italian, and had the hand- ; flounces, a derk silk, a Mazarine blue merino, 
somest moustache in all the city. And he was ‘and a very brilliant plaid ditto, red and green. 
so kind-hearted and attentive a brother. We : The black silk was already in Miss nes a 
give the list of his charms at random; Miss { possession—not very fresh, but not exactly 
Walcott detailed them with more attention to} shabby—the dark silk was quite new, as was 
order. ‘He has but one fault,” she said, ‘‘and , the blue merino, trimmed with black velvet on 
of that, Fanny, I want you to cure him. He? ; the waist and sleeves. The plaid was bought 
thinks there is nothing in the world worth living } for the occasion, but there was no difficulty in 
for but society, fashion, and display—and that $ ; finding it among the goods of the village mer- 
every one who has not had the good or ill-for- $ ‘chant. The traditional white muslin was not 
tune to be born into the routine he adores—a $ ; forgotten, and, a few articles of outside apparel 
country house, town house, and all that—is en- ‘ being added, the preparations were wr on 
tirely out of his world. How you would have complete. Henrietta and Fanny packed the 
laughed to hear his idea of you! It won’t vex 3 trunk with great glee. ‘‘Now recollect your 
ou, because he never saw you in his life’ and $ programme,” said the former. ‘The plaid 
y y prog ’ 
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merino is your traveling dress, and you will} mother’s well-spread breakfast table? Fanny 
wear it in the morning likewise; the blue } wore the plaid merino, according to agreement, 
merino and the black silk are your variety for : with a bright bow at her throat, close against a 
afternoon, and the other one is for state occa- ; well-starched linen collar; nor could smiling 
sions. Where are your bows, Fanny? Oh! } lips or sparkling eyes atone to Mr. Walcott for 
here, in this box—and the little gold stone, and ; sins of such adye. At dinner his horror reached 
mosaic pin—don’t forget that on any account— ;a climax. Miss Barton’s napkin remained un- 
it harmonizes so completely. Now I believe } noticed on the table; it was evident she did not 
the fair rustic’s baggage is ready; but you must know she had any concern with it. She said, 
carry a few things to wear after the denouement: 3 ‘Yes, sir,” and’ ‘‘No, thank you,” to the waiter. 
how shall we manage? Oh! I have it; I'll take } When the first course was removed she declined 
my music out of the trunk and pack it in a box, ; giving up her plate, remarking that she was 
and you can put in two or three dresses, and a } very fond of soup and would prefer to make her 
bandbox with a bonnet or so. What a pretty} dinner from it. When the finger-bowls made 
thing this lemon-colored silk is! I never saw } their appearance she observed to the waiter that 
handsomer lace than the berthe.” she had a glass of water already. Rufus was 

“Uncle George gave it to me when we were } in an agony throughout the meal; he blushed 
in Washington last winter; I have only worn it ‘crimson with shame for Miss Barton, who sat 
once.” there so thoroughly unconscious of anything 

“It looks perfectly fresh. Then here is a} being out-of-the-way. At the same time he 
tarlatane with baby waist and pinked flounces; } could have annihilated Jacob for the grin which 
and this rose-colored silk which looks so sweetly } spread itself so visibly over his ebon counte- 
with your pearls. I think these will do. Now, } nance. 

Fanny, put on your plaid merino; I long to see ; ‘Going out?” said Henrietta, meeting him in 
you in it.” 3 the hall awhile after the meal was over. ‘Upon 

Fanny obeyed; the high colors were not, after } my word—very gallant to your sister and her 
all, unbecoming to her bright brunette com- friend.” 
plexion, and Miss Walcott surveyed her from} There was a solemnity actually tragic in 
head to foot with a conviction that she would } Rufus’ tones as he replied, ‘“‘Your friend! Oh! 
‘‘do.”” Fanny was so plump and dimpled, her ; Henrietta, I had expected better things of you!” 
brown eyes sparkled so gayly, her hair shone } A day or two passed on, and then Mrs. Wal- 
with such a silken gloss, that even the severe i cott, who was in the secret, and had been much 
Rufus might, at that moment, have pardoned } amused by Fanny's performances, though pro- 
her “dumpiness.” She was very pretty, no } testing all the time that the whole affair was too 
doubt, though in her native village her brown ; absurd, put in execution a little plan of her 
complexion went against her, and it was gener- } own. 
ally thought that she ‘‘would be good- looking } ; ‘‘Fanny, my dear child,” she said, one morn- 
if she wasn’t so black.” She was intelligent : ing, as they sat at breakfast, ‘‘we must improve 
and fond of reading, but different from heroines } the time now you are with us. I want to show 
in general in not being very highly accom- } you all the lions. Shall we begin with the 
plished. She could do a great many things} museum? I think I have heard you express a 
pretty well, but no one thing in perfection, un- § desire to visit it.” 
less it might be plain sewing. She played ai “The museum!” exclaimed the horrified 
little, sang a little, drew a little, but was not : Rufus. “I cannot imagine you will find any- 
likely to ‘witch the world” in any of these de- } thing there to interest you, Miss Barton.” 
partments. However she was a good daughter, “Oh! that is because you have been there so 
@ good sister, and an industrious, sweet-tem- * often,” said Fanny, with delightful natvete; 
pered girl; qualities which may, perhaps, in the } ‘you forget it is entirely new to me. Let us 
long run contribute as much to domestic happi- } begin with the museum, by all means.” 
hess as the best executed variations, or the most **Rufus,” said Mrs. Walcott, ‘“‘are you at 
finished landscapes. liberty this morning? We shall need you to 
escort us.” She spoke as coolly as if it was an 
every-day affair, and her son did not feel at 

CHAPTER III. liberty to refuse, though the temper of his mind 

Wuat sentiment could be more profound than } was not, at the moment, exactly filial. The 
the disgust with which the fastidious Rufus sur- } ladies were soon ready, and the party set out, 
veyed Miss Barton, for the first time, at his } Miss Walcott remaining at home, as she had 
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letters to write. Thankful, indeed, was her } “Oh! it was not so bad,’ replied he, cheer- 
brother that the carriage hid them from public fully. ‘One must be hospitable at all risks. 
view. Fanny wore a small black velvet mantle, } She is a pretty little creature!” 

whose brownish tint was strongly suggestive of } : ‘Yes, in that milkmaid style which I detest! 
cotton somewhere in the fabric, a very modest ; red cheeks, curly hair; but no grace, no refine- 
squirrel victorine, and a bonnet of nondescript } ’ ment.” 

character. She was full of wonder and admira- 3 ‘‘Henrietta,” said Rufus, severely, ‘it is 
tion at the crowds in Broadway, the gay shop- } ‘neither well-bred nor kind-hearted to speak 
windows, and the handsome buildings. Rufus ; thus of a guest.” His sister laughed secretly. 
smiled at her simplicity. ‘What a child she; Mr. Walcott spent the evening at home, for 
is!” he thought. And a pretty child, he was; the first time since Fanny’s arrival. Dinner 
inclined to admit, after studying her awhile. } over, Fanny produced a gray woolen sock, on 
Frightfully dressed, and no more shape or style} which she proceeded to knit with admirable 
than a pumpkin; but if her position, education, swiftness and diligence. ‘Haven’t you any 
and associations all her life had been totally } work, Henrietta?” she inquired. 

different, she might have been wrought up into: ‘‘No,” returned that young lady, “i never 
something very pleasing. Even now, perhaps, think of doing anything in the evening.” 

good models and abundant means might work: ‘That may answer for you,” said Fanny, with 
great changes in her. She seemed to have} $ composure ; ‘but if I took things so leisurely 
enough of native sense. He grew somewhat } I don’t know when father’s socks would be 
reconciled to her before they reached the;done,” and she went on quietly with her 
museum, but, as they alighted, his eye wandered } work, while Henrietta turned away to stifle her 
searchingly up and down the street. ‘‘Fitz- ‘ laughter, and Rufus speculated within himself 
James was brave,” but he felt that to encounter, } what sort of a satyr the father, who wore gray 
at that instant, a face he knew would be his } woolen hose, could possibly be. He had a pretty 
utter destruction. He, Rufus Walcott, the daughter, at any rate; a new edition of La belle 
traveled exquisite, the “gloss of fashion and} Sauvage. “Twas a pity she was so ignorant 
the mould of form,” escorting such a figure into 3 of the commonest forms of civilized life. He 
the museum! watched her, as she sat there, so busy. What 

Mrs. Walcott was very kind in pointing out } long, curved eyelashes! what a sweet, peachy 
to our little heroine everything worthy of notice, $ cheek! and the hands with which she plied those 
and Mr. Rufus was pleased to see her attention ; clumsy needles were so smooth and taper. ‘But 
limited to what might be termed the more re-$I am getting too contemplative,” he thought, 
spectable class of curiosities. She passed the $ presently. ‘‘Henrietta,” he said, aloud, ‘can’t 
Albino, the fat woman, and the bearded lady, : you give us a little music?” 
with the very slightest notice. After an hour} ‘Oh! not to-night,” said she, indolently; “I 
or two of delight on her part, they descended {am too weary: besides, you have heard every- 
to the carriage, and, having happily entered it : thing I know a thousand times. Ask Fanny; I 
without being seen by any of the dreaded monde, } am confident she has pieces new to you.” Rufus 
drove rapidly home; the way being enlivened turned to Miss Barton, and, with respectful 
by an animated discussion between the two } courtesy, begged her to play. 
young people concerning the comparative merits} ‘I only play a very little,” she assured him. 
of Mr. Longfellow and Mr. Bryant, whom Rufus “So young ladies always say,” he replied, 
had pointed out on the sidewalk. Fanny loved : with a smile. 
them both dearly, she said; she had cried over} ‘But you are probably accustomed to fashion- 
Evangeline and Hyperion, and doted on Kava-$ able young ladies, who make it a prelude to a 
nagh and Hiawatha, but she contended that Mr. } brilliant performance; in my case it is the 
Bryant was the truer poet, and nearer to the S literal truth. However, if you wish it, I can 
heart of nature. Rufus, a great admirer of the 3 $ try, but one piece will probably satisfy you.’ 
German-American, held the contrary opinion, } She took her seat at the piano, and Henrietta 
and the dispute was carried on with spirit. : was in raptures at the blank expression that 
Mrs. Walcott sided with Fanny, but her son re- ‘ \ appeared in her brother’s face as the “Jenny 
mained unconvinced. } Lind Polka” broke the silence. 

When Rufus came down, dressed for dinner,} “Oh! ah! a very pretty, sprightly thing,” 
he found Henrietta in the parlor. ‘‘Poor boy!” 3 3 said Rufus, as she erntiated:; ‘but you sing, 
she said, sympathizingly, ‘‘what a sap you 3 } Miss Barton, I am sure.’ 
must have had! I am sure I felt for you.” $ «A little, just as I play; not opera-musie, 
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though ;” and without further urging she began , vived it when they were at the Dusseldorf one 
“The Old Folks at Home.” ‘day, and a stylish group came in, every mem- 

Poor Rufus! his hair fairly stood on end with } ber of which he knew. He stood his ground 
horror; yet, by the time she had finished the § manfully, though aware what sentiments that 
second verse, he said to himself that she had a § cloak and bonnet must excite in every well-in- 
sweet little voice of her own, and looked so; formed mind. Then what pleasant, social talks 
pretty while she sung; no simper, no grimace. ‘they had of an evening; how delightful it was 
That sort of voice, well trained, would do bal- to see the fresh, smiling face each morning at 
lads very nicely. At present it was in a fright- the breakfast-table! Rufus ceased, after a time, 
fully uncultivated state. And what a taste she ‘all endeavor to reconcile the inconsistencies of 
must have—negro melodies! But after all, poor her character, and surrendered himself to the 
thing! what could you expect from her educa- } happiness of the present, with yet happier hopes 
tion? She showed natural refinement in choos- } for the future. 
ing the least vulgar and exceptionable specimens 
of the only music she had been taught. 

“That will do, I think,” said Fanny, when CHAPTER IV. 
the last verse was concluded, and she retreated} One rainy afternoon, the three young people 
to her stocking and Henrietta, with whom she } were sitting together; Mr. Walcott had been 
kept up a lively conversation. Mr. Walcott | reading while the ladies worked, but now the 
joined them, and discovered a good deal of sense } book was laid aside for conversation. ‘How it 
and sprightliness in her remarks. At the end \ rains!” exclaimed Henrietta, as a particularly 
of the evening he was a wonder to himself. Four violent dash against the window-panes attracted 
mortal hours had he passed in the society of a } her attention. 
little ignorant rustic, listening to her ridiculous $ “T like to hear it,” said Fanny. ‘The patter 
music, and watching her knit her father’s stock- $ ; of rain, as an old friend of mine used to say, is 
ing. Yet the time had not gone heavily. $a melancholy sound, but one of the pleasantest 

Thenceforward the plan prospered. Few men of Nature’s many pleasant ones.” 
can resist the combined influences of a pretty} ‘‘An old or a young friend, did you say, Miss 
face and a sweet temper; indeed the first alone } Fanny?” inquired Rufus. 
is too much for most of them. Fanny added to ‘An old friend, Mr. Walcott; a very rough- 
these charms a manner so deferential, so flatter- ; looking old farmer. At the time of saying it he 
ing to one who prided himself on his superior } wore a complete suit of sheeps-gray, and had at 
knowledge of the world; yet did she not hesitatg} least half an inch of mud on his boots.” 
to disagree with him, at times, and even to rally: ‘‘Strange,” he ejaculated, “that such a per- 
him on his pet foibles. He found her a perplex- } son should notice things of that sort!” 
ing, yet fascinating, study. It was so difficult : «And why strange?” said Fanny, with an in- 
to reconcile her evident refinement of character ; dignant flash of her bright eyes. ‘I have heard 
with her deep inbred ignorance of the canons you speak of snobbishness, Mr. Rufus, as if it 
of fashionable life. How was it possible that } ’ were something very dreadful. What, I should 
a taste so delicate and appreciative in literature } ‘ like to know, can be more snobbish than to think 
should be so at fault in dress? That a mind that, because a person does not chance to have 
which delighted in Tennyson could regard com- had your advantages in life, he must necessarily 
placently that merino and that flaming bow? ; be incapable of appreciating anything delicate 
In trying to reconcile these inconsistencies } or beautiful? I could give you instances of the 
he found himself involved in one far greater: semneil the most poetical feeling for nature, and 
that of being very nearly captivated by one en- ; even in an untaught way for art among people 
tirely opposed to his ideal, differing essentially } whom you would not consider worthy of a single 
from all his preconceived fancies of what the glance.” 
person must be who could hope to interest him. : “But you will not, I presume,” said he. 
Meanwhile there was no lack of gayety for our} laughing, “deny the refining tendencies of 
little friend. Her silks and her freshly-done-up | education and association? Or would your 
Swiss muslin figured in many a brilliant gather- } poetic plough-boys and your high-toned team- 
ing; and when Rufus’ acquaintances remarked } } Sters suffer from contact with minds less ele- 
to him that she was a ‘‘deuced pretty girl,” he vated?” 
felt as if he had received a personal compliment. ; ‘‘I shall not argue,” said Fanny, ‘if you take 
He was always ready to escort the young ladies } that stand. I am in earnest and you only jest- 
to any place of amusement; nay, he even sur-{ing. But we have been reared so differently, 
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360 A RADICAL CURE. 
our ways of looking at things are so entirely ; midst, came up stairs in search of her guest, 
dissimilar, that we shall never agree.” ‘don’t you think I had better resume my own 
Rufus gazed at her with expressive eyes. 3 character once more?” 
“You shall teach me to think as you do,” he} ‘‘Why,” said her friend, mischievously, ‘has 
said, in a voice so low that only Fanny heard } the end we proposed to ourselves been achieved? 
him. She blushed violently and left the room. ; Has Rufus tendered his heart, hand, &c.?” 
That blush and retreat decided her lover. He} ‘How foolish of you!” replied Fanny, with 
had been for some time trembling on the verge } ‘ crimsoning cheeks; “there was no such thing 
of a declaration, and only withheld by fears of; thought of. It was'only to teach your brother 
Fanny’s indifference; these promising tokens } } that a person might be just endurable, provided 
were enough for him. 3 she had sense, even if she were from the rural 
“Henrietta,” he said, turning suddenly to districts and imbued with their peculiarities. 
her, ‘‘I am about to do something which I hope} That has been sufficiently proved; Mr. Walcott 
you will approve.” has been very polite, and talked to me a good 
“Well, what is it? To shave off your mous-? deal, and we are quite friendly. So had I not 
tache? or to give me your diamond solitaire?” { better drop my role and appear in propria per- 
“Do not jest, for I am serious. LI intend to} sona? It was a foolish piece of business, and 
offer myself to Fanny Barton.” ; we have carried it far enough.” 
“What!” she exclaimed. ‘A girl like that! § ‘‘Perhaps we have,” said Henrietta, much 
Rufus, I am astonished at you!” amused. ‘Poor little soul! what a trial it must 
“And why?” he asked, with deep displea-; have been to you; all your charms obscured for 
sure. 3 five long weeks! It makes me think of that 
“Because you are, without flattery, unusually } old story of the Saxon Elfrida, whose husband 
well-bred and accomplished, and I did think that } wanted her to dress herself shabbily when the 
in she choice of a wife you would seek some-; king gave them a visit, that her beauty might 
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thing a little higher and more refined.” 3 not attract him. But she wasn’t as complaisant 
“Henrietta!” said Rufus, in a tone that § as you, Fanny, and decked herself out in her 
showed he was both hurt and offended. 3 best, determined to make an impression; and 


“Look at me!” she answered; and throwing } the king fell in love, and destroyed her husband 
her arms round his neck, much to the discom- 3 in order to obtain her.” 
fiture of his immaculate collar and tie, she gave} ‘Horrid thing!” cried Fanny. 
him a series of enthusiastic hugs and kisses,$ ‘Do you think so? Judging from my expe- 
which would have been rapture to most indivi- $ rience, I should say her behavior was very na- 
duals of his sex: he, being a brother, took it tural. If you had seen the way in which some 
quietly. ’ married women I know devote themselves to a 

“To think,” he said, ‘of the absurd idea I} Baronet or an Hon. Mr., when such a rare bird 
had formed of her! What a freshness there is ; shows itself in our Transatlantic circles, you 
about her, Nett. So different from the stereo- } would say that a king might move them to any- 
typed womanhood I have always known! No} thing. But about your own case, Fanny; I 
frivolity, envy, meanness—but good sense, good think you may as well return to yourself, and, 
feeling—a good heart, in short! And then so} as we are going to Mrs. Haight’s to-night, you 
ravishingly pretty. There is such a charm } } will have an excellent opportunity to make your 
about everything she says and does.” And he} debut.” 
went on for half an hour to his own and his} } At the proper hour, that evening, there was 
sister’s vast content. Fanny, meanwhile, was } $a grand ceremony of the toilet, Mrs. Walcott, 
regretting bitterly the foolish course she had ; ; Henrietta, and their maid assisting. Fanny’s 
pursued. If it were only not for that! But tos hair was arranged with the utmost care and 
have come on purpose to ‘‘give him a lesson,” 3 : elegance, and her pretty person invested with 
how indelicate, how dreadful! She had thought 3 the rose-colored silk and the pearls. She made 
it was all a fine bit of mischief to impose on } quite a sensation at Mrs. Haight’s, and two or 
Rufus; she had not dreamed of getting her own’ three young ladies who had carefully looked 


happiness involved. If she had only come on over her head during the last few weeks, now 
an ordinary visit, and then he had liked her, § $ came forward and reminded her of those dear 
how easy it would all have been; and now it} old times at the Spingler, and how happy they 
was sy hard and trying! § all were together. But will it be credited? 

“Henrietta,” she said, when that young lady } Rufus, on whose behalf and for whose surprise 
having broken off her brother’s raptures in the $ his mother and sister had taken all this pains, 
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never once noticed the change in Fanny’s attire! 5 § doing, to seek him; but he must have done it. 

He was too much absorbed in watching her face ; For a day or two afterward, when Henrietta was 
and listening to her words, to think or care what § 3 rallying him on the lesson he had received, he 
her dress might be. $ answered, 

I don’t know exactly when he declared him- ; “Yes! a lesson that ought to last me my life- 
self, nor how he managed to overcome Fanny’s; time! And, to insure me against forgetting it, 
seruples about the propriety of accepting him ; I shall keep the teacher always at hand to re- 
after having come, as she accused herself of ’ mind me.” 
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ALL ALONE 





BY ERNST CLAIRE. 





Floating—floating 
Back along the sulphurous wake, 
Comes a knelling like the swelling 
Which tho spirit lost would make, 
Fiercely o’er the waters rolling, 
Hollow as the Death Bell tolling, 
Comes a rolling—backward rolling 
“Allalone! Lone—all alone!” 


Floating—floating 
Up above the Stygian sea, 
Where that sunken, sorrow drunken 
Soul is sailing bitterly, 
Comes the echoing wail around him, 
And while phantom hopes surround him, 
Shriecks his voice to those around him, 
“Allalone! Lone—all alone!” 


FLOATING, floating! 
Over Life’s tempestuous wave 
Is a lonely bark, and only 
Quivering over Ocean’s grave. 
See! its hollow sides are shattered, 
By the waves and tempest battered, 
While one sail is hanging tattered, 
Allalone! Lone—all alone! 


Floating—floating 
Mournfully upon Life’s sea, 
Bared and blackened, never slackened, 
Onward to Eternity; 
And its decks are crowded—crowded 
With a throng of hopes all shrouded, 
While a single soul sits clouded, 
Allalone! Lone—all alone! 
Floating—floating 
Ever onward is that soul; 
And its lonely song in only 
One refrain can upward roll; 
All alone! Not one to cheer him! 
All alone! No friend is near him! 
Not an ear save God’s will hear him 
As he mourns, “Lone! all alone!” 


Floating—floating 
O’er the black and treacherous tide, 
Upward sailing comes a wailing 
Borne above the waters wide; 
From the blasted soul there mourning, 
From the dead hopes round him swarming, 
Comes a wail like horror’s dawning, 
“Allalone! Lone—all alone!” 
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BY ADELAIDE 8TOUT. 





Does the merry dancing streamlet 
Ever linger on its way, 

Dimpling ’neath the graceful willow 
With its swaying boughs to play? 


Yonper little streamlet rises 
Where the early violet grows: 
Over moss-grown stones it ripples, 

Sweetly murmuring as it flows. 
Nay, the streamlet lingers never, 
Onward its sweet waters glide; 
Ever singing in the greenwood, 
Or the dusty way beside. 


Is the gliding streamlet sighing 
For the forest far away? 

For the greenwood where the lilies 
Qn its silvery bosom lay? 


So, my Father, may I ever 
Cheerfully pursue my way; 
From the pleasant path of duty 

May my footsteps never stray. 


For the twinkling leaves that softly 
Bent to kiss its crystal brink? 

For the singing song of the wild-bird 
Bending o’er its wave to drink? 


Does it linger where the violets When amid bright flowers it lieth 
Shed at morn their fragrance sweet? May I ever grateful be: 

Where above the rippling waters When o’er dreary wastes it leadeth, 
The o’erhanging branches meet? , Father, may I trust in Thee! 


Vou. XXXVITI.—28 
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FLIRTING ON SKATES. 





BY CATHARINE WARE. 





A LITTLE more than a year ago, one morning; Corinne saw it too, I’ve no doubt, and secretly 
in the last of November, as I sat sewing, Mattie } exulted at the prospect of making an immediate 
Russell burst in upon me, her round, rosy, little ‘ conquest of the handsome, young stranger. For 
face radiant with happiness, to tell me that her : she was an arrant flirt, and had used her power 
brother Clinton had come home from Cambridge, ; of fascinating gentlemen so long, that it had 
that he had brought with him his friend, Mr. } almost become a passion with her. She had had 
Ward, of New York, and that she wanted me to : lovers without number, whom she had brought 
come and take tea with her the next day. She 3 to her feet to gratify her love of conquest, and 
had invited no one else, she said, except her} then discarded when they ceased to please, 
cousin, Corinne Carey. So to tea the next after- : thinking it ‘better to be off with the old love, 
noon I went. : before she was on with a new;” and at present 

Mattie Russell, my most intimate friend, was } was amusing herself by encouraging the atten- 
then just nineteen years old, a lovable, warm- ; ; tions of Dr. Bartol, the young physician of our 
hearted, sunny little body, with a face, if not : ° little village, who lavished on the fickle, shallow 
positively pretty, very pleasant to look at, and } ’ beauty a love of which she was unworthy. 

@ figure so short and plump, that, as I tell her § After tea, Mr. Ward sat holding a skein of 
to tease her, Lord Byron would have pronounced ; worsted which Corinne was winding, talking to 
her ‘‘dumpy.” Her mother having died many ; her in low tones, with eyes intent upon her face, 
years ago, she was at the head of the family, ; and a manner that conveyed the most delicate 
making a capital little housekeeper, her father : : flattery, by its respectful, yet evident admira- 
said. Clinton, her only brother, as a boy, was} tion. Corinne kept her head bent down over 
my ——.. and ese = as @ young the worsted, which proved very snarly, but oc- 
man, seemed to me the very embodiment of all: casionally looked up at him with a ‘low rip- 
pe ~ “—n e, and — and oe nee pling laugh,” and an arch look in the splendid 
rue. e had gone to study at the Law School : eyes, in answer to something he said that was 
in Cambridge, and this was the first time he had $ ‘irresistible. Clinton was giving Mattie and me 
been at home for four long months. ‘ an animated description of the skaters and skat- 

Clinton met me at the door as I entered the } ing in Cambridge, of the fashionable amusement 
house, and greeted me with all his old frank : it had become for ladies, and the crowds of them 
cordiality and warmth of manner. Mr. Ward, 3 he had often seen skating with a grace and speed 
who a a yr es back in a large ; that the gentlemen could envy, not attain, and 
easy-chair in front of the fire, his eyes fixed : finally ended by telling as that he was going to 
dreamily on the bright coals, and his fine, deli- ; mr i f ‘ ota 
eately cut profile brought out in bold relief by } ’ Now in our little village, skating had always 
the crimson velvet of the chair against which it ; been considered as exclusively a masculine 
rested, rose and bowed with quiet grace, when amusement, so Mattie and I opened our eyes 
Clinton introduced him to me. Kin Carey, as ‘in astonishment at such a novel idea as our 
we call her, came so late that Mattie eotieg $ learning to skate. 
wondering if it would be best to wait for her} ‘Oh! but you will like it so much!” said 
any longer. She looked brilliantly beautiful as N Clinton, ‘‘and it is such capital exercise, just 
she a pe woe, veers el oe ~ finely : picture it to yourselves; the exhilaration, and 
rounded form set off by her dress of dark crim- $ delightful glow, and feeling of freedom as you 
son cashmere, her rich, brown hair covering the : glide over the smooth ice in the pure, bracing 
back of her graceful little head with its glossy ; air, with a swiftness that makes you feel as 
coils, and her cheeks glowing with superb color; : : ‘though you had wings on your feet, instead of 
and when she bowed to Mr. Ward, raising her { skates! There is nothing in the world to equal 
7” ee 7 ety patay te face, and } it, unless it is a canter on a spirited horse, on a 

en letting them fall again, till they were hid- $ bright October morning!” 
den by their long, dark lashes, I saw a sudden? “Kate Ware,” said Mattie, to me, with an 
light of surprise and admiration flash in his : emphatic nod, ‘‘we will learn.” 


clear bine eyes. * «Of course you will,” said Clinton, “and 
262 
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you couldn’t have a better sieee than the canal, ; off 80 > that pre was no danger of their dis- 
for it’s frozen hard, and as smooth as glass. } covering us skating, for we could practice while 
Charley, what do you say to teaching the young } 3 ; they were gone. 
ladies to skate during our vacation?” On Friday morning, more than an hour after 

Mr. Ward’s eyes were intent on Corinne’s$ Clinton Russell and Mr. Ward had driven 
little, white fingers, as they skillfully picked { through the village on their way to Melton, 
out a knot; but he looked up quickly, and, } Mattie, Kin Carey, and I proceeded in high 
tossing the light, wavy hair off his forehead, } glee to the canal—which extends many miles 
answered with enthusiasm, ‘‘It would be de- ; into the country, and was covered with thick, 
lightful, if they would allow us the privilege. { smooth ice, and sheltered from view by the ever- 
Have you never skated, Miss Carey? Then do $ greens growing along its course—and accom- 
learn, a graceful girl never looks more charm- : panied by Tom Carey, a boy of fourteen, to strap 
ing than when skating.” ; our skates and make himself generally useful, 

So the two gentlemen talked about it, so elo- } made our first attempt at skating. We, none of 
quently portraying its charms, that we girls 2 us, I am sure, ever felt so utterly helpless and 
finally became as enthusiastic as they were, ; awkward in our lives, as when we first found 
and in imagination already beheld ourselves on $ ourselves upright on our skates. To stand still 
skates, ‘‘skimming over the ice like birds,” as ’ with the smooth runners slipping on the glassy 
Clinton said. si ice seemed out of the question, and to move and 

The next morning, as I was energetically : ; $ balance ourselves on half an inch of steel was 
sweeping the parlor, an old, green veil tied equally impossible; and, when we fell, we had 
over my hair to protect it from the dust, and ; to stay down till Tom could get us up again! 
the furniture all huddled up in one corner, : We were like so many ten-pins that require 





Mattie and Kin Carey burst into the room. 3 constant setting up; and the setting up was no 
“Qh! you’re busy!” said Mattie, drawing } easy matter, especially when the solid, little 
back. ¢ Motte fell. The canal rang with our peals of 


‘Never mind, Kate! just let your sweeping go ; laughter. 
a little while, we agent to talk over this skating $ : ‘‘Doesn’t the Bible say the feet of the wicked 
business with you,” said Corinne. ; are set in slippery places, Mattie?” said Corinne, 
So I dropped my broom, dusted off the sofa $ trembling, tipping, and tottering on her skates. 
for them, and sat down duster in hand. “Kin Carey,” began Mattie, reprovingly, 
“You see, Kate,” began Corinne, eagerly, < when, suddenly lurching forward, she caught 
‘Mattie and I have been talking it over this {her foot in her cousin’s skate, and both to- 
morning, and we’ve come to the conclusion, } gether went down with a crash. At this mo- 
that it would be better for us to go skating } ment, I heard a sound of suppressed laughter, 
without the gentlemen the first two or three ‘and, looking up, saw the faces of Messrs. Rus- 
times. My brother Tom says we shall have a$ sell and Ward convulsed with mirth, as they 
dreadful time, when we first have on skates, 3 looked at us through the trees on the high bank. 
look so awkward, and tumble down, and nobody { A shout from Tom announced the terrible fact 
knows what all. And I’m sure I’m not going : to the others. Corinne tried with all her might 
to cut such a ridiculous figure before the gen- : to scramble up, but in vain; Mattie, too pro- 
tlemen!” $ voked to stir, the crown of her bonnet knocked 
‘Qh! dear, nor I,” said Mattie, looking very 3 in, and a big bump on her forehead, sat still 
serious. ‘I know they’d be laughing at us in $ ‘ and scolded them soundly. For myself, I stood 
their sleeves—Clinton especially, for he always } stock still not daring to move, though painfully 
says when I fall I roll like a ball.” S conscious that both skates were toed in, trying 
“They’re too polite to laugh, both of them,” $ Sto look dignified and keep my balance too. It 
I said, ‘and we shall need somebody to teach } was in vain that the gentlemen tried to appease 
us.” 3 ; us, by telling us that they had been looking at 
We finally agreed, however, after an earnest § } us but a moment, as they were driving back to 
discussion of the pros and cons, to go very pri- ; the village for something they had forgotten, 
vately all by ourselves till the worst was over; } Corinne pouted bewitchingly, and Mattie sternly 
then when we allowed them to go with us to} bade them depart. So they went, but looked 
teach us, of course they would be amazed at our $ back mischievously, waving their hats to us till 
skill. Fortunately for our plans, they were both 3 they were out of sight. We were so much dis- 
going to spend a week with a college chum of } concerted that we very soon after went home, 
theirs, who lived at Melton, twenty-five miles ‘ } laughing heartily in spite of our vexation. 
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We went skating so often during the fortnight ; skates on! Dr. Bartol put on mine in half the 
that our friends, fortunately for us, were ab- { : time. When at last we were all ready, Mattie 
sent, that we improved very fast, and learned not ; : and I determined to show off and surprise the 
only to do without assistance from Tom, but to; $ gentlemen, so we struck out boldly by ourselves 
take some very respectable strokes: Kin Carey § at once, and declined, as unnecessary, the aid 
especially bade fair to make a fine skater. As ‘they no doubt expected we should be thankful 
soon as Clinton and his friend returned, they } for. Mattie especially, dear little soul! dashed 
arranged a skating party consisting of Mattie, into it in a neck-or-nothing style that cost her 
Kin Carey, and me, themselves and Dr. Bartol, ; half a dozen falls at once, and caused a general 
whom Clinton insisted on inviting, notwith-; burst of laughter, in which she good-naturedly 
standing hints to the contrary expressed by ; ; : joined. 
Corinne. The plan was, that we should skate; Corinne, however, to Mattie’s secret amuse- 
up the canal as far as ‘‘Bright’s”—a public ment and my own, was charmingly timid and 
house near the canal,. where pleasure parties } ’ helpless, she would not trust herself alone, and 
from our village usually go for a supper—rest ; ; was afraid to have Mr. Ward leave her a mo- 
there, have supper, and then drive home by the : ment; and truly he showed no inclination to. 
road by moonlight. We all met at the Russells’ : At length though she exclaimed magnanimously, 
on the appointed afternoon. Kin Carey laughed, 3; ‘There, Mr. Ward! you shall not be bothered 
and talked, and flirted with Mr. Ward, who kept ; with me any longer, I’d rather fall than be such 
constantly at her side, and would not even look ; $a trouble to you!” Mr. Ward remonstrated in 
at Dr. Bartol when he entered the room; and ; vain, and, since she compelled him to leave her 
when he came toward her, his pale, blue eyes } to herself, hovered anxiously round her. For 
lighted up with a smile, and said in his quick, ; a few moments she did very well, then suddenly 
nervous way, “Oh! Miss Corinne, I’m so glad ; pitched forward, and would have fallen had not 
to see you are going with us,” replied, ‘Are 3 Mr. Ward darted forward and caught her in 
you?” in a tone of supreme indifference, and ; his arms. Corinne drew herself up, looked be- 
turned again with a fascinating smile to Mr. § comingly dignified and reserved for a moment, 
Ward. ? and finally resigned herself into his charge en- 

After a short, brisk walk we reached the ; tirely. 
canal, and seated ourselves, skates in hand, on} Clinton was the best skater of the three gen- 
some large stones to strap on our skates. *tlemen. Mr. Ward was very graceful and easy, 

‘*May I put on your skates for you?” said: as he was everywhere: but Clinton excelled in 
Dr. Bartol, timidly, to Kin Carey, who sat hold- ; speed, as we found when they all tried a race 
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ing hers. 8 together. We girls being tired, sat down at the 
‘No, thank you,” she answered, coolly, ‘I’m 3 side of the canal and watched them. Clinton 

. s 
not going to have them on yet.” got in advance of the other two at once, and 


Poor Dr. Bartol! so homely and so good, I} came flying past us, his skates gliding with 
pitied him as he disconsolately came and strap- § marvelous swiftness over the ice; his strong, 
ped mine for me. In a moment, Mr. Ward, ; ‘ manly form inclined forward a little; and his 
who had gone back a few steps after one of his ; dark, curly hair blown back from his animated 
skates he had dropped, came up to Corinne, and § S face, as, with a smile and a wave of his cap, he 
said with an air of graceful self-confidence, ‘I $ shot past us. 
shall do myself the honor of putting on those; ‘I am beaten, you see,” said Mr. Ward, in 
Cinderella skates that you have in your hands, g bis clear, quiet voice, as he glided smoothly 
shall I not, Miss Carey? See with what humi- $ along close behind Clinton, and passed us, bow- 
lity I kneel at the feet of my ‘fair ladye,’” as $ : ing to us gracefully. 
he knelt down on the ice before her, and took 3 : «T like Mr. Ward’s skating,’ murmured Kin 
on his knee the little foot she coquettishly put $ Carey. “But oh! Kate, do look at Dr. Bartol 
out, and strapped on the skate. 3 bringing up the rear; no wonder he’s so red in 

“I'm sorry to trouble you, Mr. Ward,” said 3 the face, he works so hard. How like a wind- 
Corinne, very sweetly. $ mill he looks brandishing his long arms!” and 

“Don’t call it trouble,” he answered, with an} she gave a merry little laugh which I’m afraid 
expressive look. he heard. 

Dainty little feet they were, that he handled : , Mattie, always on the side of the injured, 
so delicately, encased in the prettiest of boots, } ; ’ stood up bravely for him, and told her cousin 
with thick soles and high heels, and fitting like $ ; in a burst of indignation that she would break 
a glove. No wonder he was long putting the ‘ his heart, and send him off into a galloping con- 
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sumption likely as not, if she went on treating; A few minutes after we reached Bright’s, and 
him so and flirting with Mr. Ward. “Mr. Ward $ took off our skates. There was a splendid wood 
is very entertaining and fascinating, I dare say,” } fire blazing to welcome us in the warm, brightly 
she added, ‘but I don’t believe he’s a bit better } lighted, cosy little parlor, and it was with loud 


2 


than the doctor, who has the kindest, gentlest : : and joyful exclamations of delight that we gath- 
heart in the world!” 3 ered round it on our arrival, and threw off our 
Corinne took her cousin’s lecture coolly and $ cloaks and bonnets. As for the supper that 
quietly, but I think her vanity was secretly § was all ready for us, it was delicious, and we 
gratified at the idea of having such power over $ were well prepared to do it justice, for skating 
the young physician, and she went on flirting gives one a wonderful appetite. We were all 
rather the worse for it to see, perhaps, what he; g six of us in the wildest spirits, unless I except 
P Ps, 
would do.. The sun was setting, and as we were $ Dr. Bartol, whose laugh came, as it seemed to 
still some distance from “Bright’s” and supper, me, not without effort, as he saw Corinne still 
the gentlemen proposed “towing” us the rest : flirting desperately with Mr. Ward; and the old 
of the way. This I soon found was delightful. $  dining- room rang with our mirth and gay voices. 
No exertion was required on my part, I had ; After supper though we quieted down a little, 
only to grasp Clinton’s hands firmly and trust ; and we girls drew up round the fire and chatted, 
myself to him, and he drew me with a rapidity ; and lounged luxuriously in the depths of the 
that was exciting, and almost took away my ; great arm-chairs in the parlor: while the gentle- 
er over a — st gg — 3 = went s for a little while, as they always 
efore us in the soft, golden light of a winter 3 will, to smoke a cigar. 
sunset, with its bright crystal floor and border; We all set out for home together in a great 
of dark evergreens; in a stillness that was un-3 carryall belonging to the house, which held 
broken, except by our merry voices and the $ three on a seat comfortably. The moon, instead 
ringing of our skates. rps the being toto. : of beaming brightly on us as we had hoped, only 
tete with Clinton, too, and when he exclaimed : peered dimly through heavy masses of clouds, 
enthusiastically, “Oh! Kate, isn’t this charm- : with a pale, ghastly light that seemed to have a 
ing? I wish it were fifty miles to Bright’s!” 1; ; $ corresponding effect on us; for, at the general 
secretly echoed the wish. During a moment’s ; request, Clinton and Dr. Bartol amused us by 
detention, caused by the loosening of one of} telling ghost stories, that were enough to make 
my skates, Mr. Ward passed us ‘“towing” Kin ; one’s hair stand up on end with fright. Mattie 
Carey. As he skated backward, holding her {and I, who sat on the front seat with Clinton 
litte bands in his, he was talking to her pew ; drew ‘dune to each other in delicious server, 
earnest tones, and gazing down at the beautiful : ; grasping each other’s hands under our cloaks, 
face before him, as though for him it were then ; and stealing fearful glances at the fields we 
the only thing in the wide world. Her bonnet ; passed, when gnarled stumps and leafless trees 
on oy a vit from 4 ag ot saad » became, in the darkness, ghastly forms that 
showed her face upturned to his, and brig ts beckoned hideously to us, or raised their long, 
with the loveliest color; her ripe, full lips just } fleshless arms deapaistnghy to heaven. When 
parted by her breath ; and her soft, dark eyes half-way home, we entered a dark, dreary pine 
looking into his with a mingled expression of § wood, where the tall, thick trees stood like sen- 
tenderness and shyness, that, though I did not $ tinels close to the roadside, except where there 
believe it real, I could not help admiring. : were openings into the forest, in which was the 
“Poor Mr. Ward!” I thought to myself, ‘he : very blackness of darkness. 
looks as though he were already madly in love} ‘Oh! how gloomy it is in here!” said Corinne, 
with her. If I were only his good angel, I$ with a little shiver. 
would whisper in his ear, ‘Beware! trust her : Mr. Ward drew her cloak more closely round 
not, she is fooling thee,’ but I’m sure he'd not ’ her, to protect her from the cold, as he said, 
believe it.” ; “Tt is like forests through which I passed in 
Clinton, whom I had overheard say, that ‘Kin : : Spain and Italy, and of which they told me tales 
Carey was the most thorough and bewitching ° that made my blood run cold, of travelers way- 
flirt he had ever seen,’ looked at his cousin } ‘ laid and murdered in their depths. Ah! Miss 
with a quiet, significant smile, but only said, : Corinne! if we were there now, you might have 
‘What a dangerous position to be in, skating } an opportunity to see how we could fight for 
backward with Kin Carey! she’s enough ‘to; you, and die for you, when the savage banditti, 
take a man off his feet,’ as Moore says of a: armed to the teeth, should spring out from be- 
beautiful Irish lady.” » hind the trees, seize our ‘horses’ bridles, sur- 
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866 FLIRTING ON SKATES. 
round the carriage with wild, desperate faces,; ‘‘If we cannot die, we can live for you still,” 
and pointing their pistols at us.” : he answered, in a low voice. 

At this very instant a man darted out from: The rest of the way home we were as merry 
among the trees and seized our horses’ heads. : as we had been quiet and sober during the first 
Mattie and I, wrought up as we were already, $ : of our drive, and the silence of the night was 
screamed with terror, and Corinne clung to Mr. } broken by our gay songs and ringing peals of 





An 





wren 


Ward for protection. ~ ; § laughter. We all went skating together many 
‘*Who’s there?” demanded Clinton agd Mr. ; times during the remaining three weeks of the 
Ward, both at once. $ students’ vacation. Corinne proved, beyond a 


“Dr. Bartol here?” said a high, quavering ; doubt, that skating afforded extraordinary facili- 
voice, ‘‘Betsy’s baby’s took very bad with the ‘ties for a flirtation. The winning sweetness 
croup, and she wants the doctor.” sand confidingness with which, one day, she 

“Oh!” said Mattie, heaving a profound sigh {looked up to Mr. Ward as her support and 
of relief, while the rest of us were giving way : teacher; the bewitching way in which the next 
to shouts of laughter. 3 she refused to let him help her at all, and kept 

‘*Haven’t you got no feelin’s? A baby suf- < him in a perpetual state of anxiety lest she 
fering with croup ain’t nothin’ to laugh at, as I; should fall and injure herself, while insisting 
see!” exclaimed the man, angrily. $ that she wouldn’t rely upon anybody for assist- 

But it was in vain that we tried to smother | ance; the ¢ete-a-tetes she had with him when they 
our amusement when we discovered who it was} * would sit down to rest together, or would manage 
that had startled us so, and, the moon coming ; to get separated from the rest of the party; the 
out of a cloud, revealed to us the long, lank} ; coming off, every now and then, of one of her 
figure and meek face of ‘Sister Cram’—-as the} skates, requiring her to stand with her little 

‘ village boys called the half-witted fellow on} hand resting for support on his shoulder, while 
account of his high, womanish voice—arrayed } ‘ he kneeled and held the little foot which needed 
in a remarkably faded and worn-out wadded ; : adjusting; and the delicious, dreamy languor 
dressing-gown, put on over his great-coat to} ° with which she would throw herself exhausted 
keep him warm, and looking like anything but } upon the sofa, on her return home, and with 
a fierce, blood-thirsty brigand. He was going | half-closed lips listen, while he sat by her side 
to the village, it seemed, for Dr. Bartol, when: at her command and talked to her; all this, even 
thinking he heard his voice as the carriage ; in the hands of one less beautiful, could hardly 
passed him, he saw fit to stop us as I have de- N have failed of their effect; and in the case of 
scribed. Dr. Bartol left us, and went with him} Mr. Ward seemed only too successful. He was 
as he did not live far off; but as he got out of: ever at her side, anticipating every wish by at- 
the carriage and said Good night, he fixed on} tentions the most delicate and unobtrusive, his 
Corinne a glance so reproachful that it brought } ’ face full of devotion and tenderness, his very 
the color to her face, and seemed to surprise : ; voice seeming to become more low and lover- 
and puzzle Mr. Ward, who, I am sure, had no ; ® like in its tones when he spoke to her. 
idea that, till he came, Dr. Bartol had regarded ; The night before Clinton was to return to 
himself almost as an accepted lover. : ; Cambridge, as we were walking together, I said 

‘“‘T never was so frightened in my life,” said } : to him, “I can’t help thinking that it is a pity 
Mattie. ‘I expected nothing but that we were ; that Kin Carey has added your friend to her 
all to be robbed, and murdered in cold blood on $ ‘list of conquests, he seems so admirable every 
the spot!” ; 3 way, so charming, has such delicacy of feeling 

deh left weltering in our gore till the morn- $ ‘and thought, and to be so infatuated with one 
ing,” added Clinton, with a laugh so hearty and { like Corinne!” 
contagious that we all joined in it, ‘‘and by: To my surprise Clinton laughed, and said, 
that terrific, savage-looking Sister Cram! Oh! § ST wonder if you wouldn’t think your pity 
Mattie.” : wasted if I should tell you of a conversation I 

“T don’t care,” said Mattie; “you needn’t ; had with him last night!” 
laugh, Clinton, for you know you were startled; Of course I asked him to tell me about it. 
yourself at first.” 3 ‘*You must know, Kate,’’ he answered, with a 

‘*What a pity it is, Mr. Ward, that you didn’t ; comical look on his face, ‘‘that I had been pity- 
have an opportunity to die for us! I’m really ; ing him just like you. I thought he was wast- 
afraid you'll never have another chance,” said} ing the love of his whole heart on one who is 
Corinne, looking at Mr. Ward, with her dark ; vain and incapable of returning such love as 
eyes full of mischief. ’ his; and I determined, if it were not too late, to 
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open his’ eyes to , the truth, per save teow the : Mr. Ward. With his utes @ eye for wy he 
bitter disappointment, and blighted hopes, that could not have helped admiring her in it, if he 
I was sure would be his fate. So, last night as S could have seen her skating; her little feet fiy- 
we were smoking together in the drawing-room $ s ing over the ice; her scarlet dress flowing be- 
after everybody else had gone to bed, I broached ; shind her; her lithe, exquisitely rounded form 
the subject cautiously by asking him what he S displayed in a closely-fitting basquine trimmed 
thought of my cousin, watching his face closely 3 with fur, and swaying with a motion that was 


7 


for any signs of agitation.” i almost voluptuous in its grace; and her bright 
“Handsome little thing,” he answered, ; face, with its laughing lips, and brilliant color, 

quietly, puffing away. : set off by the jauntiest little fur cap with scarlet 
“‘Humph! is that all you think of her?” said § ‘ ribbons that streamed in the wind. 

I, a little piqued. ‘ But he did not return with Clinton, Corinne 


He divined my meaning at once, and, rais- ‘ ‘ betrayed great surprise and disappointment at 
ing his eyebrows a little, and taking his cigar 3 8 first, but after that maintained entire reserve 
from his mouth, he turned round and looked at } on the subject, never even mentioning his name. 
me with an odd expression, as he said, ‘You ‘I thought she was piqued perhaps, but after 
think I’m madly in love. with her, Russell? } awhile concluded that he had entirely passed 
Not at all, I assure you.” ; out of her mind, till one day, when Clinton was 

I looked incredulous, of course; he saw it, ; telling Mattie and me of Mr. Ward’s popularity 
but went on quietly, “I had heard of your ; and brilliant suecess in Cambridge, I happened 
cousin’s reputation as an accomplished flirt be- to glance at Corinne, and I was startled to see 
fore I came here, and saw at once that she in- ; her listening with such intensity of expression, 
tended to exercise her powers on me. I had $ ‘her cheeks burning, even the hand with which 
not the least objection, of course, and so have she was shading her face trembling violently. 
humored her to the top of her bent, playing: One day, three or four months after this, I 
Romeo to her Juliet to the best of my ability. s received a letter from Clinton—we have been 
She is certainly a charming person to flirt with, § engaged some months now, and are to be mar- 
and I’ll confess that I’ve enjoyed the flirtation ried as soon as he has finished his studies at 
extremely, but of course my going back to Cam- : Cambridge—in which he told me of his friend’s 
bridge will be the end of it. I have not the : engagement to a young and very lovely girl in 
slightest wish to continue it after my return. \ New York. Corinne Carey happening to come 
But as to love, Russell,” and his manner changed ; in the same afternoon, I told her the news in a 
to deep seriousness, Kate, ‘I could never love } careless sort of a way, without thinking she 
a practised coquet like Miss Carey.” 3 would care at all. 

I was astonished at this new view of the case, She started a little, but only said, in a con- 
and a little indignant at having been deceived {strained manner, ‘‘Mr. Ward engaged!” while 
myself, and will confess, while I could not help } $I went on to tell her what a glowing description 
acknowledging that it served Corinne right, that sof the young lady Clinton had given me. She 
I was disappointed somewhat in Mr. Ward; but } sat looking out of the window, with her face 
I only said to Clinton, ‘‘Corinne has no dis tered from me all the time I was talking. 
that she has only been flirted with, I’m sure.” : When I stopped, she rose quietly, and said she 

“IT suppose not,” he answered. ‘It’s the {must go home; but, as she moved toward the 
first time she has ever been met with her own ; door, I saw her suddenly reel and seize hold of 
Weapons.” Sa chair for support. I sprang to her, just in 

We missed our pleasant skating companions ; time to save her from falling. 
very much, after their return to Cambridge; § g As I laid her gently down on the sofa, with 
Corinne especially found everything dull and § ‘ her eyes shut and her face deadly white, and 
spiritless without Mr. Ward, and disappointed, \ tried to restore her to consciousness, ‘Don’t 
I suspected, that he should go away without ; tell,” she said, throwing her arms around me, 
making any declaration of love. She was con-; and looking earnestly into my face, as soon as 
fident, however, that when Clinton returned in } ‘the faintness had passed away and she could 
March, his friend would come with him. So she } speak. 
looked forward impatiently to March, did not § ‘“*No, never!” said I, with tears in my eyes. 
even flirt with Dr. Bartol, and seemed to care; And that was all we said. Neither of us has 
for nothing but skating, in which she improved ; ever alluded to it since; and no one else, not 
wonderfully, She even got up a charming skat- ; even Mattie, suspects the truth. She tries so 
ing-dress in anticipation of skating again with ‘ hard to seem happy and gay, that she deceives 
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everybody but me; but I can feel an waert cur 5 baal pa all wounds, will heal yee I am 
rent of sadness, even when the others think her : sure. She will never quite forget the handsome, 
merriest; and I know that her heart is heavy, } fascinating Mr. Ward, his graceful devotion, 
and her sorrow all the harder to bear, because } and seeming tenderness; but she will get over 
of her woman’s pride—and I respect her for it ; her Hare te attachment for him, and be as light- 
I; hearted as ever; perhaps even marry, some time 
long sometimes to tell her how much I pity her, } or other, Dr. Bartol, who cherishes for her a love 
but I knew that she would shrink even from my 2 as truly poetic and noble, as if he were a high- 
sympathy. I console myself, however, with what : born genius who could stir the heart of the world 
I know to be the truth. She is too fickle and ; with the eloquent story of his love, instead of a 
volatile naturally to feel deeply long; time, that } poor, homely, awkward village doctor. 


—will never let her show it before others. 
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TO CRY. 





BY ELIZABETH BOUTON. 


Nor long ago Lillie was wild with joy, 

Her father had bought her a fine new toy, 

But the little heart now with sorrow swells, 
The bright eyes are changed to brimming wells, 
For the treasure ruined before her lies, P 
And the quivering lips and swimming eyes 
Show how great that first deep, voiceless grief, 
Of a life as bright as pure and brief. 


Thus she sits, when her mother’s eyes are raised, 
And, “Come here to me, darling,” she softly says, 
And the child to her heart is closely pressed, 

As she hides her face on her mother’s breast; 
And the grief in her little bosom pent, 

In loud, convulsive sobs, finds vent, 

Till spent with its own wild force it dies, 

And tranquil, at last, the weeper lies; 


Still closely clasped to her mother’s breast, 
Whose lips to her brow are fondly pressed, 
And loving words to childhood dear 

Fall soothingly on her listening ear, 

Till, unconsciously of her grief beguiled, 
The child returns her mother’s smile, 

And artlessly whispers, she knows not why, 
“Oh! ma, this is such a nice place to cry.” 


Oh! happiest childhood, period blest, 
Whose sorrows 80 soon are hushed to rest; 
Its heart-aches cured, griefs made to cease 
And passion tempests lulled to peace. 


anne rrr oo 


«THOU 


BY A NEW 


War did’st thou wander from my love and trust 
Far through the surging waters of that tide, 
Which rolls between the land of pure delight 
And this sin-darkened world? My lost beloved, 


I may not win thee back. The voice, that called, 


Ne’er heard by me, was sweeter far to thee 
Than aught e’er known in all the varied tones 
Of earthly music. 


I may not win thee back. 
A crown doth rest in glory on thy brow; 
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Ripe age for its ills no solace knows 

Like that Heaven on childish hearts bestows, 
When troubles are soothed, and tears made dry, 
By having “such a good place to cry.” 


But, little prattler, as time goes by, 

The best place on earth for thee to cry 

Will be where the Summer roses wave 

And myrtles bloom on a lonely grave; 

And thon wilt feel in coming years 

How much colder the night dews than her tears, 
And harder the turf o’er her pulseless breast 
Than the bosom that pillowed thy childish rest. 


When rude hands the veil from your feelings tear, 

And hard eyes transfix with their frigid stare, 

And words, sharp as arrows, with venomed smart, 

Are rankling unseen in your secret heart; 

When your soul learns to weep, and your face the while 
To mask itself with a careless smile, 

Oh! then to the silent church-yard fly, 

As the best place on earth for thee to ery. 


Or it may be that far from that sacred spot, 
When its very memory seems forgot, 

The world’s broken toys will around thee lie, 
And thou long to hide from its gaze, and cry; 

Or that doomed through weary years to bear 

A happy mien, and a heart of care, 

Thou wilt sigh in the peaceful grave to lie, 
And never more want any place to cry. 


Patient, until that way shall all be passed, 
And I shall join with thine my songs of praise. 


{ 

1 

I REMAIN.” 

4 

CONTRIBUTOR. I 

c 

2 A harp thy fingers wake to blissful song. t 
N I strive to catch the melody divine, 

N Forgetting I am still on earth, and then, y 

N Oh! how immeasurably far in Heaven! t 

: Oh! wilt thou, bending from those starry heights, f 

: Teach my tired spirit words of holy faith? t 

3 Words that shall help me, patient thro’ the gloom fi 

3 That cheerless hangs o’er all my weary way— 

N t 

N 











MY STEP-MOTHER’S BROTHER. 





BY MARY E. CLARKE, 





I was just sixteen when my father married {dainty cakes, and decorated the dining-table 
for the second time, and never was seen a hap- ; ‘ with roses, woodbine, and starry jessamine. 
pier maiden than I was when the letter impart- With my own mother’s portrait in my mind, 
ing the welcome news reached me. I had never : SI pictured my father’s wife as havi ing blue eyes, 
known a mother’s love or care, for my own ; and soft, fair hair, banded down upon pale 
mother died in giving me life. From one nurse } cheeks; and I donned my prettiest white dress, 
I was handed to another till my seventh year, ; curled my hair with elaborate care, and looked 
and then I was placed at a large boarding- $ : long in the glass to see if my face and attire 
school until my fifteenth birthday, when my } were calculated to meet with her approval. I 
father summoned me home and engaged mas- } 3 had inherited from my mother only a fair com- 
ters to instruct me in languages and music. } plexion; and my nut brown hair and large hazel 
All through my lonely life I had longed with } eyes were the copy of my father’s. Glowing as 
weary longing for a mother. I saw how every $ 3 ; my cheeks did with rude health, I was most un- 
other love in my young companions’ hearts $ ‘like the portrait over the parlor mantle of my 
faded before their love for their mother; in the ; mother; but still I hoped that the resemblance 
visits I had made to the houses of my school- ; to my father would make my face attractive to 
mates, I noticed how the hand and love of the} my new mother, and I took (a most unusual 
mother brightened all things, promoted joy, and } task with me) great pains to have my dress neat 
soothed sorrow. My father was kind and in- ; and elegant to please her eye. 
dulgent, but he was not used to children, and; At last the carriage, which I had sent into 
the love that would have been lavished upon $ the city to meet. the travelers, drove up to the 
him, was thrown back upon my heart by cold : door. Iran out to the porch. First my father 
kisses, and inquiries which were kind, but ‘ got out, and then he handed out a tall lady in 
seemed to me formal and exacted by duty. Sa gray dress and cloak; I saw at one glance 

My father had been absent upon a long j jour- : that she had fair hair, pale cheeks, and blue 
ney, and he wrote to me to have the room my } $ eyes, and then dashing across the porch I sprang 
own mother had occcupied, opened and aired to 3 into her arms. 
be in readiness for his new bride. Joyfully I: ‘“‘Mother! darling mother, I am so glad you 
obeyed. The dream of my life was coming true, ; have come!” I cried, kissing her rapturously. 
the longifg love was to have an object upon 3 A cold kiss fell upon my forehead, and a mea- 
which to lavish its tenderness, I was to have a ? sured voice said quietly, 
mother. § That will do, child! Your daughter, I pre- 

The happy day upon which I was to expect : sume, Mr. Watson?” 
them came at last. They were to arrive in the : “Yes, my only child, Ser or generally 
city at five o’clock, and, as our house was a: < called Lottie!” 
short distance out of town, I could not reason-$ I turned to welcome my father with a chill 
ably expect them before six. I had prepared | : feeling at my heart, and then led the way into 
the room for my mother, oh! how my tongue $ the house. 
loved to speak the name. The snowy curtains ; ‘¢Will you go to your room, mother?” I asked. 
were looped with dainty ribbons, the cool, white} ‘Yes, but you will call me Mrs. Watson, Char- 
matting, and the pretty rosewood furniture were g lotte; I am scarcely old enough to mother such 
clean and glossy with the care we had given } a big girl,” and she laughed, and was joined in 
them. The table, mantle-piece, and bureau $ her merriment by my father. 
were decked with vases of fresh flowers, and: Silently I led the way to the room I had taken 
the drawing-room, too, was filled with these such pains to arrange. Mrs. Watson took no 
fragrant offerings of my love. I had ordered : notice of the room, or the lovely prospect from 
the most tempting tea I could invent; my own ; the windows, but removed her cloak and bonnet, 
fingers picked the rosy strawberries and piled $ smoothed her hair, and then turned to go down 
them on the glass dish; and I had made, too, } stairs again. At the door she yenret. 
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“I wish you would direct the servants to } miei you not tired with your y Seance 1 


throw away those flowers, they make a room; said. ‘‘Let me relieve you of the worry of 
most unhealthy to sleep in,” and saying this, bensthesping until you are more accustomed 
she went down stairs. : ; to the place.” 


I emptied the vases which I had filled with} «I never worry about anything, Miss Watson, 
such different feelings, and then I went again ; and I prefer to be mistress in my own house.” 
down stairs, not the happy, joyous girl I had } Choking back the indignation which filled 
been an hour before, but quiet, saddened, almost } ; my heart at the willful misunderstanding of the 
angry in my disappointment. offer I intended in kindness, I said with forced 

My dainty tea was discussed and enjoyed, calmness, 
but not one word was bestowed upon me. My; “It is your right, madam, and I never in- 
father was entirely absorbed in the beauty and } tended to dispute it. Here are the _ Then 
intelligence of his wife, who conversed bril- ; raising my voice I called “Lizzie.” 
liantly, but took no notice of me, and I sat at ; The little waiting maid came at the call. 
the table, as much forgotten and alone as if 1} “Show Mrs. Watson,” I continued, ‘the 
were as entire a stranger to my father, as to my ; closets these keys open; and, in future, you, 
mother. After tea, unnoticed and unmissed, Tj snd the other servants are to go to her for 
crept to my own room, to weep over the shat-} orders,” and, having thus complied with her 
tered ruins of the air castles I had built so} ’ request, I bowed to Mrs. Watson, and went up 
lately. ; ; to my own room, leaving the strawberries upon 

A new hope came in the morning. I thought | } the hall table. 
how unreasonably I had been to expect my: My former lonely life had been Paradise to 
father’s wife to love me at first sight, and 1 eal followed my father’s marriage. Beauti- 
arose strong in the resolve to win her affection : ful, superficially accomplished, and poor, Mrs. 
by every winning art at my command. It was ’ Watson had married my father because he was 
very early, and I went down stairs to gather } : wealthy, and she filled her new station with a 
berries for breakfast, and to superintend the $ dignity that pleased his fastidious and reserved 
arrangement of the table. Strange as it may } nature, But my step-mother lacked one gift: 
seem, I never thought that this was now my ; ’ she seemed to have no heart. She was never 
step-mother’s duty; to me she was an honored ; unkind to me, but she raised betweeu us an icy 
guest, my father’s love, my new mother, and my wall which I could not pass. All the warm, 
only wish was to make her new home attractive 3 ardent love of an enthusiastic heart, which she 
to her. ; could have won by a few caresses and answer- 

I was coming in from the garden, my hands : : ing affection, she passed by coldly and neglect- 
holding a large china bowl of strawberries, when ; ful. We were as far apart, my parents and 
I saw Mrs. Watson standing in the doorway. } ‘ myself, as the most utter strangers could have 
As the sun fell upon her tall, graceful figure, I3 been. Chilled, lonely, aching with unsatisfied 
mentally approved of my father’s taste in: his longings for love, I threw the whole strength of 
selection of a wife. The fair hair which she } my nature into my studies and out-door pur- 
had worn in wavy bands while traveling, now } ‘ suits. 
fell around her face in soft, natural curls, while } ; I divided my day into hours for music, draw- 
the thick braids at the back of her head shone } ing, languages, and exercise, trying thus to 
like burnished gold. Her delicate, pretty fea- : satisfy the cravings of my nature; and when 
tures, large blue eyes, and brilliant complexion ; these became too strong for sedentary pursuits, 
were set off by a white morning dress, trimmed ; I mounted my own horse, my beautiful Mendan, 
with dainty blue ribbons. She was really thirty- ; ¢ and, unattended, scoured the country for miles 
five years old, but would have been taken for : : ‘ around. 
twenty-three or four by almost every one. ; Into this strange, lonely life I was suffered 

Remembering my caution of the night before, : to fall, unheeded, unchecked by either of my 
I checked my bound forward, and greeted her ; : parents; and as all my timidly offered love (for 


quietly, 3 : it came to this at last) was scorned and slighted 
“*T hope you rested well, Mrs. Watson.” } by Mrs. Watson, I grew at last to hate her with 
Clear as a silver bell, and cold, and hard, her ; all the force of an ardent nature, whose affec- 
voice fell upon my ear, 3 ‘ tion turns from its own sweet channel into bitter 


“‘Will you have the kindness to give me the : \ contempt and dislike. 
keys, show me the closets, and tell me the names : ; A whole year had passed away, when my 
of your servants?” $ step-mother informed my father that her brother 
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had just returned from Europe, and asked per- ; falsify the nine It was not cutie’ that 
mission to invite him to spend the summer} prompted me, it was only a fierce, wicked de- 
months with us. The permission was, of course, } sire to prove her words false. 
instantly accorded, and the invitation sent. A; Ilet down the profusion of brown hair, which 
year before, I should have decked our.guest’s ; I had worn so long in a plain roll at the back 
room with flowers, placed books there, and oud-* : of my head, and twisted it into the soft, full 
geled my brains for dainty dishes to place before * $ curls nature had intended them to form. Then 
him. Now I heard the tidings with indifference: } ‘ turning away from the plain dresses I had worn 
but my step-mother turned that passive feeling $ so long, I took from a drawer a soft, white 
to one of perfect disgust and hatred. She was: muslin, cut to leave my shoulders and arms 
seated with my father on the porch, when, pass- : bare, and which fell in fleecy, full folds from 
ing through the parlor, I heard her say, ‘ the waist to the feet. It was a simple costume, 
‘I am in hopes that George will offer himself ; but I marked, with a bitter triumph, how well 
to Charlotte. He must now settle down, and if} it suited me; the arm and neck the dress left 
he marries, must marry money; and as the for- } uncovered were round and white; the soft curls 
tune Charlotte’s mother left her will prove her § were glossy and rich in color; and the glow of 
only attraction in society, we may as well save $ < daily exercise upon my cheek contrasted well 
her from a mere fortune-hunter.” 3 § with a fair, broad forehead. The large, hazel 
“Her only attraction, Delia?” I heard my } 3 eyes were haughty in their glance as my step- 
fether say. ‘I think the child would be pretty, ; : mother’s blue ones; and a smile of pride swept 
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if she would take pains with her dress.” 3’ over my lip as I gazed at the reflection in the 
‘‘But she won’t; she is a mere sullen, stupid 3 glass. Then I sighed. What were riches or 
bookworm.” : ® beauty to me! they won for me not one word or 


I cannot describe the tide of bitter, sickening : look of love: and so, saddened again, I turned 
emotions that swept over my soul as I left the : listlessly from the room and went to the parlor. 
parlor. I was rich, and for this crime I was to: The grand piano stood open, and I sat down 
be tied to my step-mother’s brother for life. : ¢ before ii—I played, I scarcely knew how, for 
Child as I was, I had never dreamed, as young hours of lonely practice had made the keys a 
girls often dream, of marriage; I had no deau- $ ; : loved, accustomed resting-place for my fingers, 
tdeal to rise up and contrast with my newly ; and they fell into sad melodies, and wailing 
acquired hatred; but I thought of my step- : : modulations almost of themselves. One fami- 
mother’s hard, cold blue eyes, and calm, cutting } liar air after another stole sadly and plaintively 
tones; and I fancied being the wife of a man : out, and the bitterness in my heart was melting 
with similar attributes, and with a strong, bitter before the loved notes, when a shadow fell across 
resolve I said in my heart that it should never } ; the piano. I started. A tall man, with black 
be, not if I died defending my position. hair, sunburned face, and a frank, bright ex- 

Many things detained the newly arrived; 3 pression, was standing in the long window, one 
traveler in New York, and he could not tell $ foot on the sill, one on the porch. 
his sister positively when he would come to ? ; Ah!” said he, in o pleasant, cheerful voice, 
our house, but he accepted her invitation, and, ; «‘I am sorry I interrupted you. I have been 
having put his room in readiness, we waited? : listening for a long time. Now,” and he came 
for him, not expecting to see him at any stated ; to my side, “‘play me something more suited to 
time. i the fingers of one so young and fair, then the 

It was a pleasant day in June, and my parents $ : sad strains you have been indulging in.’ 
had gone into the city to spend the day and ; ’ I never asked him who he was, for my father’s 
night, and I was alone, excepting the servants, friends often spent the long afternoons upon our 
in the house. I had taken a long ride early ; cool, shady porch; but I yielded to the charm of 
in the afternoon, and, coming home tired and $ ; a cheerful tone, and, bowing my head, complied 
heated, I took a bath, and then went to my own $ with his request. 
room to lie down; but refreshed already, Ilin-{ «Thank you!” he said, as the last notes of a 
gered there in my large, easy-chair, not sleepy ; bold march died away. “Now sing!” 
enough to fulfill my first intention. Lounging: ‘I cannot sing.” 
thus lazily, my step-mother’s words came into: ‘No! You look as if you could.” 
my mind. ; I started as I found my old, merry laugh 
‘A sullen, stupid bookworm, with no atirac- $ breaking from me. 
tion but money.” : «But I can’t! I have not one song in my 

I stood up before my long mirror to verify or} whole collection of music.” 
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“But you sing as you go about the house?” ; adventures of my lonely horseback excursions, 
he said, inquiringly. and laughing merrily with my guest. Such an 

“TI did once, not now,” I said, mournfully. { evening as that had never brightened my life 

“Why not?” ; before. My uncle, for he merrily insisted upon 

“T have no heart to sing!” ‘ my calling him so, defended his argument about 

“You are wrong there. Young people should $ ; singing, by giving me several songs in a rich 
encourage every cheerful feeling. Why, I could § baritone voice; and I found my own unculti- 
sing here for very joy to see the sun shine, and} vated notes mingling with his, as long-forgotten 
the trees waving. Look out here,” and he led } ‘airs fell upon my ear. We sat on the porch 
the way to the porch, “see how the sunset gilds | after the moon rose, and we argued over our 
every tree and flower, and mark those varying } favored authors, and quoted poetry with half- 
clouds.” Then his tone grew more solemn as § ‘ laughing, half-serious emphasis. When at last 
he said, ‘‘God is very good to us!” ; I bade him good night, I forgot the hateful bar- 

I bowed my head, and hot, scalding tears ; ; rier I had resolved to place between us, and I 
chased each other down my face. The wicked } ‘ hummeid a merry tune, as I went with a light 
ingratitude of my heart for the comforts and ; step to my own room. 
blessings granted to me, rose in all its black My uncle’s merry laugh rang in my ears, as I 
sinfulness before that simple sentence. 3 got ready for the night; but, after I blew out 

The stranger seemed surprised at my emo-} my light, and stood in the moonlight, looking 
tion, but did not speak. He went with a light, \ from my window, the current of my thoughts 
free step into the garden, and when I grew} changed. In my new joy I did what in my sor- 
quiet again he came to me, with a small bunch } ‘row I had neglected. I knelt down and prayed, 
of half opened moss rose-buds in his hands. humbly and sincerely, with gratitude and fer- 

«Will you let these be my peace offering?” $ yor, and I lay down to sleep, calm and hopeful. 
he said, gently. “TI soe~aaee you; but, believe A happy morning succeeded the evening I had 
me, it was in ignorance.” 3 spent so pleasantly. We rode out in the early 

I pinned the pretty bouquet to the bosom of day. and returned to a hearty dinner at noon, 
my dress, and then said, >and, after that was over, paced up and down 

‘This is not our choicest collection of flowers. ; the cool parlors, talking of scenes I had read 
I will show you my garden,” and I led the way } about and longed to see, and of all the pretty 
to the little piece of ground which it had been } : sights we had seen on our ride. I had donned 
my greatest recreation to cultivate. : ‘ the white dress again, and fresh rose-buds lay 

We chatted gayly as we went from flower to! }on my breast, for my life seemed opening with 
flower; and then I took my guest to a tiny new light, and I instinctively tried to show my 
waterfall, some few steps from my father’s } : joy in my dress. 
grounds, and, as the darkness fell, led him } At two o’clock my parents returned. I did 
again to the house. ; ‘not heed my step-mother’s sneer as she said a 

“You will take tea with me?” I said. “My } few cold words about my improved appearance, 
father and mother are out.” } but I slipped away and left them, sure that, 

‘So the servant told me.” } with his sister’s beautiful face, and the many 

“But I should be pleased to fill their place, { reminiscences they must have to recall, my 
if you will walk in.” : newly found friend would not miss me. 

“‘Walk in!” and my guest broke into merry} Iwas wrong. The first question at tea-time 
laughter. ‘Why, I have come to stay a month } was, ‘‘Where have you been all the afternoon?” 
or two!” You don’t know me? Excuse the; Oh!” said my step-mother, ‘Charlotte never 
omission; I really forgot to introduce myself. ‘ appears excepting at meal-times. She aspires 
I am George Lawson—your uncle George, Miss § to bea pamper in petticoats, and studies, she 
Lottie.” ; ° says, all day.” 

I froze instantly. Heaven forgive my unjust ; They were coming back, those bitter feelings, 
suspicions, but I fancied he was already trying } but I had been poring over a new study that 
to win the heiress. N * afternoon—my own mother’s Bible, and I was 

Stately and dignified I sat at the table, but I 3 sickened at the wicked pride and resentment 
could not keep up the reserve. Anecdotes of} revealed in my own heart, so I stifled back the 
travel, witty stories of foreign life, an’, above } reviving bitterness, and said, gently, 
all, a frank, genial manner, melted away the; ‘I thought Mrs. Watson would wish to have 
cold manner I tried to preserve, and long be- ; her brother to herself, after so long an ab- 
fore we left the tea-table I found myself telling } sence.” 
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“Mrs. Watson!” cried the said brother. ; 
“Why, Delia, don’t this young lady bestow 
any more loving title upon you than that?” 

“It is not my wish to be called mother by 
Charlottes” said his sister, coldly. 

“No! Now I feel intensely dignified when 3 
she calls me uncle George. I like it, and yet I3 
am ten years younger than you are.” 

“We will not discuss that point, if you 
please,” was the cold reply. 

The days and weeks glided away, and I loved 
my step-mother’s brother. All the warm affec- 
tion which had been chilled and smothered for : 
so long sprang into new life under his genial 
manner. The frank, honest devotion and true $ 
religious feeling, that was the under current of : 
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BY LILLIE 


Sortty the shadows fall 
Over the sill; 
Rich are thy mellow notes, 
Sweet whip-poor-will! 
Eve’s loving star gem 
Peeps from its home; 
Fitfully, joyfully, 
Low zephyrs roam. 


Oh! there’s a holy spell 
Filling my soul; 

Waves of a Summer stream 
Peacefully roll 

Over the pebbles, 
Sparkling below; 

Life is a dream-land 
Many hearts know. 
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his every word and action, warmed my long 
slumbering love to my Maker into active life. 
The Sunday service, which it had been a mere 
matter of duty to me to attend, became heart 
worship, as his full, manly tones spoke the re- 
sponses or sang the hymns at my side; and when 
he came to me, and with his dear, pleasant 


‘smile and cheery voice wooed me for his wife, 


I knew he loved me; and I felt sure, as I do 
now, that had I been poor, as was his own 
sister when my father wooed her, he would still 
have given me the love of his brave, warm heart. 

In our own home, far away from the chilling 
reserve that so nearly made a bitter misanthro- 
pist of me, I live a happy, grateful life with my 
step-mother’s brother. 
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Night gathers slowly, 
Voices are hushed; 
Rudely some cold hand 
My flowers have crushed! 
Dark is my threshold; 
Sadly alone, 
List I the night wind 
In wild, sullen moan! 


Desolate hearth-stone! 
Altar fires dead! 
Hope with the last spark 
Thus early fled? 
Oh! “ Life is earnest!” 
Work while ye may; 
Dream not its precious hours 
Lightly away. 


LETTERS. 


BY PHILA EARLE HANLY. 


Wuen our fond, clinging hands unclasp, 
Like links in love’s bright chain, 

And in our parted hearts there rests 
A weary, yearning pain; 

Then letters seem to form ’tween us 
A shining bridge of flowers, 

With fond thoughts passing over it, 
Like birds through Summer bowers. 


A bridge whose arches span with bloom 
The long and misty way, 

Where blossoms hang on climbing vines 
In many a drooping spray; 

Where hope and love, with close-linked hands, 
Pass softly to and fro, 

Their fair robes brushing from each flower 
Heart-music sweet and low. 
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The tremulous and quivering sheen 
Of their soft pinions white 
I catch through rosy, golden tints 
Which gleam from blossoms bright, 
Their footsteps fall as noiselessly 
As rose leaves from the stem, 
As gently as life’s frailest barks 
The Summer current stem. 


- As fragrant as a zephyr treads 
Upon perfumed-kissed waves, 
Scarce dimpling o'er the billows that 
Its viewless feet soft bathes; 
As light as falls the pearly dew, 
All glistening on the grass, 
Between our hearts with messages 
These angel-sisters pass. 
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BY CLARA AUGUSTA, 





CHAPTER I. s At this time she was eighteen; tall, and exqui- 
A Group of beautiful girls stood on the piazza N sitely modeled, with a clear, brunette expression, 
of the academy at Whitestown. It was exami- , perfect features, and hair and eyes dark as the 
nation day, and the dread ordeal had been passed $ wing of a raven. 
with credit to all concerned. The term had been § ’ One by one, the friends of Miss Wisiten 2 ap- 
one of improvement, happiness, and undisturbed : < proached her, to say adieu. She had a gay 
harmony, and its close was marked by tears upon $ smile and a pleasant word for each; and in a 
many a fair check. brief space of time all had taken leave and 
Many of the young ladies were graduates; : moved away, save one. Carl Mainwaring 
and most of the young gentlemen had finished } still kept his place at the western window of 
their preparatory studies, and were ready to $ ‘the hall but a few yards from the lady; 
enter college. So you may well believe that $ ; though, it would seem, totally forgetful of her 
this fourteenth of November, of which we write, } presence. He was gazing out on the sunset 
was a sad day to the students of Whitestown ; sky, his hat in his hand, and his brow bared to . 
Academy; for their pleasant association was to $ the north wind. Mr. Mainwaring was familiarly 
be broken; and their words of farewell—one to } known among the students, as ‘‘the janitor;” 
another—were to be uttered. Sin other words, he made the fires, swept the 
A little aside from the aforementioned group, } rooms, and kept the keys of the building, in 
@ young girl—the loveliest of them all—leaned } return for which duties he received his tuition. 
against the centre pillar of the portico, and ; He was, like many another, poor, proud, and 
looked on her late companion with calm, tear- 3 aspiring; and shrank from no toil, however 
less eyes. Gay, careless, and beautiful—why 3; lowly, that would procure for him the learning 
should Annabel Meriton—the sole heiress of a} which he coveted. 
man who counted his wealth by the hundred} Carl was not handsome, in the usual accepta- 
thousand dollars—why should she weep at part- ; tion of the term, but there was a look of power 
ing with those who could henceforth be nothing in his calm, gray eyes worth a thousand gifts of 
to her? $ beauty. His broad, thoughtful brow, and the 
On the dark glossiness of Miss Meriton’s hair 3 sweep of his soft, dark hair, redeemed his some- 
rested the light wreath of laurel, placed there what irregular features from absolute plainness ; 
by the hand of Gov. Marshall, the chairman of} and the haughty curve of his lip had something 
the Examining Committee: and from a richly- : 3 in its firm compression that said its owner was 
chased chain around her white neck, hung the § not one to beg the favor of any man. 
golden medal bestowed upon her for the best’ Miss Meriton stood quiet a moment, her eyes 
theme, read aloud in the Exhibition Hall. The : furtively resting on the motionless figure of the 
heavy dress of royal purple well became the : young man, as if expecting him to come to her‘as 
superb figure which it shrouded; and the fall 3 the others had one; but not hy look, or gesture, 
of costly lace from her arms and neck but half $ did he show himself aware of her propinquity. 
concealed the spray of diamonds glittering on } She hesitated; then advanced to his side and 


her bosom. ’ spoke his name. 
Annabel was the only child of a retired mer- , “Mr. Mainwaring!” 
chant, whose fine old mansion reared its im-$ He started at the sound of her voice, and 


a. 


posing front in one of the Boston suburban ; turned toward her. 
villages—and from the fond father’s indulgence ‘Well, Miss Meriton?” 


PIPL. 


s 


Annabel had been, in some considerable de-} ‘Are you not going to bid me good-by, sir? 
gree, spoiled. But no doting neglect of restraint $ Have you forgotten that this is our last day at 
could ruin the noble heart, and generous sym- : Whitestown?” 

pathies of Miss Meriton; though these better: Those strangely expressive eyes of his were 
qualities might remain imbedded, for years, in 3 fixed upon her. He studied her beautiful face 


the cold _ which formed a part of her nature. $ ‘for some time before he spoke. The scrutiny 
37 
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seemed to satisfy him of something which he } so the season closed, summer at length passed, 
had been half-assured of before, for he drew } the second winter came and went, and still An- 
himself up haughtily, as he said, ; nabel was unengaged. 

“Yes, I am well aware of the fact youhave; This second summer drew on bright and’ 
just stated. I am ready to bid you good-by, } beautiful. Annabel was importuned to join a 
Miss Meriton; and if my good wishes are any-} gay party for Newport, but she declined; and 
thing you have them.” Sagain her aunt Ethel, a childless, wealthy 

His cold fingers lightly touched hers, so hot } widow, besought the favor of her company at 
and burning; he bowed slightly, and his pale ’ Nahant. No; Annabel disliked crowded water- 
face grew a little more death-like. That gray, ing-places; she had not yet decided whither 
ashen pallor might have been caused by the; she should turn her feet—would her friends 
sudden going out of the vivid crimson in the$ please let her alone? And finding her disin- 
western sky; but the forced immobility of his clined to receive the homage of the haut ton, 
features seemed to contradict the suspicion. ; for that season, the fashionables of Leedsbury 
Miss Meriton did not lift her eyes, but her} departed for their several ressorts without the 
voice took a mocking intonation, as she re- reigning belle. 
sponded, Toward the close of June, a letter came to 

“‘Good-by, and many thanks for your kind-: Miss Meriton from Grace Welford, her blood 
ness! Good-by, Mr. Mainwaring!” ; cousin, who resided in a quiet New Hampshire 

She moved away; he went eagerly forward, } village; and this letter contained an urgent in- 
as though he would have called her back; but vitation to Annabel to come up and spend the 
if the word was formed in his heart it found no warm months at Meadow Farm. 
utterance from his lips. She went down the} For some inexplicable reason the invitation 
long flight of steps into the graveled avenue, } met with Miss Meriton’s approval. She had not 
stepped into the splendid carriage, which had seen her uncle and aunt Welford for some years; 
been more than an hour in waiting, and was} she remembered Meadow Farm as a rural retreat 
borne rapidly away. $ of great beauty; and her cousin, Grace, as a 

And Mr. Mainwaring watched the glittering 3 sweet, blue-eyed lassie, full of health and spirits. 
equipage until a turn in the road hid it from } She laid the letter before her father, pleading 
his view; then, with a firm, determined step, } her cause with imposing earnestness, and of 
he left the academy and hurried down to his } course Mr. Meriton had only to assent. 
lodging. He was to return home on the follow-} So to Meadow Farm went the willful heiress, 
ing day, and no time must be lost in reveries;} and a warm welcome did she meet from her 
he needed all for preparation. ; honest relations. The Welfords were not rich, 
’ but in comfortable circumstances; and every 
’ necessary and many of the luxuries of life sur- 

CHAPTER II. rounded them. 

ANNABEL MeRITON was in her own stately Annabel went, with the family, to the humble 
home once more. Early in the new year, Mr. 3 little village church on the Sabbath; and when 
Meriton’s parlors were thrown open for a grand : the clergyman arose, and in a deep, sonorous 
ball, and on this occasion the beautiful heiress voice read the morning service, the heart of the 
was presented to society. From this night she} proud beauty trembled, and beat quicker, for 
took her place in the high circle in which she } she recognized Carl Mainwaring. 
moved—the acknowledged queen. None dis- His discourse did not disappoint one of his 
puted her right to the palm of society; and fair} auditors, at least, though she listened to him 
women envied her these royal charms which: for the first time; for Annabel Meriton had 
won so many men to lay their fortunes at her } always felt assured that his cold exterior was 
feet. If flattery and admiration create happi-} but the flimsy covering of latent fire, which 
ness, Annabel Meriton should have been happy; 3 only wanted occasion to break forth and burn 
for, turn whithersoever she would, her praise ; with fervid intensity. Once, and once only, 
flowed from every tongue. Wealth and talent} during the sermon, the full, expressive glitter 
bowed before her, asking but hope; she turned of the young clergyman’s eyes swept the face 
away from all. She was in no hurry to leave } of Miss Meriton; and Grace started, as she saw 
her father, she said; she loved her old home too the tide of crimson wRich swelled up to the very 
well to care for an ‘establishment’? for some ; forehead of her cousin. 
time to come. And Mr. Meriton, idolizing his} That evening Miss Meriton made some casual 
daughter, did not urge the matter upon her;} inquiries of her aunt concerning Mr. Main- 


a 
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waring. Mrs. Welford spoke warmly in his }tember trained her mantle of dusky gold over 
praise. He was poor in this world’s goods, she ;the hills. The first frosts fell, the maples 
said; but his deep, fervent piety, his Christian } glowed like bleeding hearts, and the stately' 


“benevolence, his enthusiastic love of the good elms clad themselves in garments of flaming 





and beautiful, his feeling sympathy with the 
afdicted more than compensated for his lack of 
gold. He resided in the little brown parsonage 
behind the church with his mother and younger 
brother—a lad much given to study, and a 
cripple from his youth. Carl, she said, toiled 
early and late, when his pastoral duties were 
over, for the sake of procuring the wherewithal 
to purchase for this unfortunate brother the 
books which he coveted. His salary was but 
meagre, his necessary expenses large, but he 
never turned a beggar away empty-handed or 
refused a meal to a hungry fellow creature. 
Annabel heard her to the end, and acquiesced 
in the admiring old lady’s declaration that Mr. 
Mainwaring was ‘‘one of a thousand,” but said 
nothing. What was the pastor of Meadow Farm 
to her that she should listen to his praises? 
Mr. Mainwaring called at the house of Mr. 


Welford, and Miss Meriton would, perhaps, } 


have met him as an old acquaintance, but the 
cold courtesy of his manner changed her pur- 
pese. If he was snow, she was ice; and through- 
out the whole evening not a half dozen remarks 
passed between the two. 

The pastor visited his parishioners with punc- 
tual regularity, and consequently he came often 
to Meadow Farm. But there arose no friend- 
ship, no sociality between him and Miss Meri- 
ton, much to good Mrs. Welford’s chagrin, who 
could but illy bear to see her beloved minister 
“put down,” as she expressed it, even by niece 
Annabel. 

Janvrin Mainwaring, the young cripple, was 
made happy during the summer by the recep- 
tion of several bundles of elegantly-bound books 
just suited to his peculiar taste; and these hand- 
some presents came from an unknown source. 
There was much speculation in the village on 
this point—all to no purpose, however—and 
Janvrin was forced to be grateful only to Provi- 
dence. 
mysterious gifts, in Annabel’s presence, he had 
said, . 

“IT know nothing of the generous donor; but 
whoever or whatever he may be, he has my 
warmest gratitude.” 

And why did Miss Meriton’s cheek flush so 
hotly? Why did the white fingers, holding the 
dainty embroidery, tremble, and let the rich 
silks fall to the floor? What was Carl Main- 
waring’s gratitude to her? 

duly fled, August came and departed, Sep- 


Once, when Carl had alluded to the : 


amber. 
Much as she loved this glorious autumn in 
the country, Annabel Meriton could stay amid 
its charms no longer. Her father was impatient 
for her society, and guests were momentarily 
expected at Meriton Hall. 
But she must have one more walk, all to her- 
self, by the shores of the calm-bosomed Coche- 
cho; not even Grace should share the ramble; 
¢ and so, tying on her hat, and throwing a light 
¢ shawl on her shoulders, Annabel set forth, 
It was one of those days belonging to no 
: month of the year but ripe and perfect. Septem- 
S ber! that golden barrier between the light and 
8 joy of summer, and the darkness and gloom of 
} winter! The shadows lay purple on the long 

range of western hills, and the mellow haze, 
: dreamy and blue, like the air, cast an exquisite 
‘ mirage over the distant peak of Mt. Kearsarge. 
Imbued with the soft, quiet loveliness of all 
’ around, Annabel wandered down the banks of 
$the river until she came to a sort of grotto, 
curving into its background of granite stone. 
It was cool and fragrant here; the green moss 
clung closely to the rock, and the feathery 
gracefulness of the verdant brake hid the gap- 
ing crevices in the precipice which might give 
shelter to some venomous reptile. Annabel 
flung herself down on the yielding turf, and 
with her head in hand listened to the lulling 
$murmur of the water over the pebbles in its 
bed. 

She sat there a long time, unmindful of the 
lapse of hours, remembering only that on the 
} morrow she was to go back to the noise and ex- 
’ eitement of fashionable life. 

A slight, rustling sound around her. She 
glanced up quickly, and remained transfixed 
with horror. Not two yards from her seat— 
blocking up the only egress of the grotto, his 
head erect, his fearful fangs whitely glistening, 
coiled for a spring, was a huge rattlesnake. 
’ Again, that ominous rustling—that frightful 
rattle—broke on her ears. Flight was impos- 
sible. She felt that her fate was sealed. But she 
did not start up, or cry out. Her faculties were 
paralyzed, and she sat quiet, gazing with inevit- 
able fascination on the terrible enemy. There 
was a slight quivering of the reptile’s body— 
’ he was gathering his forces for the fatal bound; 
i but still she sat, her eyes glazed to his, so 
} fiercely glittering, waiting for the blow. 


§ 


’ The sharp crack of a rifle rang through the 
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down, collapsed and bleeding, upon the very ; 
folds of Annabel’s shawl. 

She darted aside from the dreaded contact, ; 
and beheld, in the path before her, Mr. Main- 
waring. He carried a rifle in his hand; and 
his greeting, though cold, partook of anxiety. 

«Are you injured, Miss Meriton?” 

“No; thanks to your prompt action, I am 
safe,” she replied, frankly, extending her hand. 
At least you will not refuse my gratitude?” 

He grasped the offered hand with vehemence, 
but dropped it again almost instantly. 

“I deserve no honor. Your life was in dan- 
ger from the serpent, but I put it in double 
jeopardy by the shot which rendered the first 
peril harmless. If you had moved a yard to 
the right, Miss Meriton, I should have been 
your murderer.” 

«But I did not stir, and therefore you still 
have a claim upon me. I am glad to owe my 
life to you, above all others!” 

The concluding words were spoken in a low 
whisper, more to herself than to her companion. 
But his quick ear caught their import, and for 
an instant a radiant smile lighted up his pale 
face. He stooped down over the dead snake and 
severed the rattles from its carcase. Twining a 
crimson leaf around them, he held the outre 
offering toward Annabel. 

«*Take them,” he said; ‘‘and if you feel grate- 
ful to me for preserving you from their former 
proprietor, keep them as a remembrancer.” 

She did not know whether he was in earnest 
or no, but she accepted the strange gift, and the 
donor walked on silently beside her until they 
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wood; the snake sprang wildly upward, and fell ; 





At the close of December, Mr. Mainwaring, 
in his quiet little parsonage, was surprised by 
$ the receipt of a very urgent invitation from the 

: Bradford street church, at Leedsbury, to resign 
‘his present charge and assume the pastoral 
care of that association. This proposal was 
attended by many advantages. It would secure 
to him the convenience of a near residence to 
Boston, where his love of the beautiful in art 
could be satisfied; and the liberal salary offered 
would enable him to educate his brother, and 
surround his mother with many of the luxuries 
of life. 

Affection and inclination bound him to the 
} dear people of Meadow Farm; but his duty to 
‘his helpless relatives impelled him to the new 
office. And the first Sabbath of the new year 
he stood in the desk before the aristocratic 
audience of the Bradford street church, and de- 
livered to them his first discourse. 

Happy and at ease in his handsome home, 
with his mother and brother blessing him for 
the sacrifice he had made of his affection for 
their sakes, he little thought that to Annabel 
Meriton he owed his stroke of good fortune, 
rather than to the fame of his talent or elo- 
quence. He did not know that her influence 
with the Bradford street congregation had se- 
cured to him the place so lately made vacant by 
the death of a well-beloved pastor. 

Mr. Mainwaring was thrown into Annabel’s 
society very frequently, but nothing like famili- 
arity ever rose up between them. They seemed 
to naturally repel each other. Envious rival 
belles said that Mr. Mainwaring despised the 
beautiful girl for her frivolity and gayety, as 








s 





reached the place where their paths separated. } well as for her total disregard of all respect for 
Mr. Mainwaring stopped, and said, | religion. But, be this as it might, Annabel’s 

‘Once more, Miss Meriton, I have the honor } $ conversation took no serious tone in the pastor’s 
to bid you good-by. Our paths diverge; it is } presence; her laugh was free and careless when 
not probable that they will again intersect. : he was by, as when he was away; and his grave 
Long ago I gave you my good wishes when we $ face never relaxed into a smile when she uttered 
parted; now I say God bless you!” in his hearing those sparkling, witty bon mots 

His voice was deeply passionate; it thrilled ’ for which she had long been distinguished. It 
to the lower depth of that proud woman’s $ was plainly evident that the imperial beauty of 
being; but when she would have spoken her $ Annabel Meriton exerted no influence over the 





own farewell, he had left her side, and was far ; 


down the valley. 





CHAPTER III. 

ANNABEL returned home, and once more she 
was the belle of society. But her indifference 
toward her legion of suitors stigmatized her a 
coquette and a heartless trifler, though neither 
title was deserved, for she sought no admira- 
tion, and encouraged none to love her. 

Vou. XXXVIII.—24 


heart of the clergyman of Leedsbury. 

Mr. Mainwaring’s people learned, in a short 
time, to both love and fear the new incumbent. 
His eloquence was fiery and scorching; no sin, 
however hidden it might have been, escaped his 
malediction; every secret crime, known or un- 
known, he denounced without hesitation. He 
spared none. He extolled God’s goodness and 
mercy continually; and besought all, as they 
hoped to gain heaven at last, to fulfill the will 
of that God in spirit and in truth. 
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He stood up in the pulpit before that listening ; : : walls—but alas! for the brave woman, whose 
congregation, and anathematized those who in ‘ beauty had so long been the theme of every 
broidered robes and haughty pride, follow for- ; tongue! 
ever the phantoms of pleasure and folly; and he ’ Annabel’s hair, that magnificent hair, which 
did not know that in his own heart he harbored ; had elicited so much admiration, was burned 
a pride stronger, and more indomitable, than ; entirely off, leaving the head bare; her face 
the earthquake which heaves up a mountain, or 3 was charred and blackened, and her hands hung 
ruins a city! ‘ useless and bleeding at her side. She was taken 
$to a neighboring dwelling, accompanied by her 

agonized father, and the grateful girl whose life 
CHAPTER IV. ’ she had preserved at such a sacrifice; and there, 

A STARTLING rumor pervaded Leedsbury. Mr. $ for many weeks, she lay low down on the shore 
Meriton, the wealthy and aristocratic Mr. Meri- Sof the river of Death. She saw plainly the 
ton, was reduced to poverty! - A fleet of ships, 3 farther shore, and prayed daily for the white- 
in which all his capita) had been invested, with ; robed angel, Azriel, to come and bear her across 
their valuable East Indian cargoes, had been j to that land of flowery bloom. 
wrecked on the Spanish coast; and everything ; ; But she was not to die. Death seldom comes 
was lost. Nothing now remained to the quon- $ ’ to those who wish it; and after many days, An- 
dam: millionaire, save Meriton Hall and its $ 3 nabel Meriton came weakly back to life. Health 
grounds. His stately daughter—the beautiful ; and strength were tardy about returning to her 
and admired Annabel—was no longer the wor- $ ; wasted body, but her mind was clear and calm. 
shiped heiress; but the poor girl who might yet § She had asked no questions concerning her lost 
be compelled to earn her daily bread by the S beauty, but she knew from the fact that the 
labor of her hands! It was a great change, } mirrors in her room had been removed, that she 
but Mr. Meriton bore up manfully, and Annabel ; was disfigured—perhaps hideous. 
proved herself a true heroine. She sold all her $ One day, late in April, when she was able to 
jewels, and gave the proceeds to her father that : sit up for a little while, and look out upon the 
all his honest debts might be paid, and no man 3 hills just taking on their garments of green, a 
suffer by their misfortune. message was brought to her that a gentleman 

They rented a part of their large house, dis- } was below, and desired a private interview with 
missed all the servants but two, and sold the } sher. Oh! how she shrank from meeting any of 
carriage and horses. $ ‘her former friends, now with her altered face 

It is said that misfortunes never come singly; ‘and maimed limbs! But she reflected, it must 
and certainly this saying was made a truism in $ be, sooner or later; as well then as afterward, 
ithe case of the Meritons. One night in March— and she gave orders that her visitor should be 
a wild, windy, blustering night—Meriton Hall shown up. 
took fire, and burned to the ground! But this } ’ Directly the door opened, and Carl Mainwar- 
loss of property was nothing compared with the } ¢ ing entered the room. There was no cold, re- 
other great affliction which it occasioned. g i pellant greeting now. The young man sprang 

Annabel was sleeping in her chamber on the $ toward her, and took both of her bandaged 
second floor when the fire broke out, but the : hands in his arm. 
roar of the flames aroused her, and, hastily ; ‘*Annabel!” he cried, passionately, ‘‘thank 
dressing herself, she hurried down the trem- 3 heaven that I find you thus! I had feared 
bling staircase. Half way to the bottom, she $ something worse!” 
remembered that Sallie, the maid servant, occu- ‘*Worse, Mr. Mainwaring? That could hardly 
pied the room above hers, and might not yet 3 be!” 
have awakened. Obeying the impulse of her § ‘But it could! you might have been dead! 
‘heart, she flew back the way she had come, 3 : ; and I doomed to a life of blackness and despair! 
dragged the frightened girl from her bed, and } God be praised! I can speak now, if it be but 
led her out into the corridor. The dense smoke ; to receive your scorn! Nothing shall be kept 
was almost stifling, but Annabel was no craven, } back. My long, hopeless love is free, at last, 
and, alternately coaxing and threatening, she {to find vent in words! Annabel Meriton, you 
drew her companion down the stairway. The ; know my situation in life—poor, unknown, an 
lower hall was reached—it was filled with fiery } obscure clergyman—will you take me, just as I 
billows of flame—but there was no time for 3 3 am, take me for your husband?” 
hesitation. One determined dash, and Annabel ; She started up in amazement. He forced her 
stood, with her charge, without the tottering ‘ gently back in her chair and awaited her reply. 
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“Do not* mock me!” she cried, bitterly, ‘I ; agonies—for I knew that I should never love 
have feeling still, if my wealth and beauty are $ again—a passion like mine exhausts itself on 
gone!” S the first object, and for years I have accustomed 
‘‘Mock you, Annabel! I would as soon mock $ myself to look forward to a lonely life! But the 
my guardian angel!” ¢ night of despair is ended, and joy cometh in the 
“Mr. Mainwaring, would you take me—poor, § morning!” 
maimed, and disfigured as I am?” $ It was a mild May morning—sweet with 
“Take you! God only knows how raptur- : breath of apple blooms and opening flowers— 
ously! Annabel, when I heard of your father’s § that Carl Mainwaring and Annabel Meriton 
loss of property, I fell upon my knees, and } were made one. 
thanked heaven again and again! A part of } The bridegroom was impatient, and Mr. Meri- 
the barrier between your heart and mine was: ton had offered no objection to their speedy 
removed—your recent misfortune took it en-$ union. He thought they had waited in silence 
tirely away. But for this, I would have torn : long enough. And so, before Annabel was able 
my right hand from my body sooner than hum- to leave her room, she was made the wife of 
bled my pride enough to ask one wealthy and } him she had so long loved. 
beautiful as yourself to become the bride of one 3 In the atmosphere of love and happiness 
like me!” $ which surrounded her now, Annabel came 
‘But I am changed—disgusting, perhaps.” slowly back to beauty once more. She had 
“Changed! To me, you are this moment, ’ been attended, during her illness, by a careful, 
what you have always been, the loveliest thing } as well as skillful, physician, and the burns 
out of Paradise! Shall I call you mine?” $ upon her face and aims had been healed with- 
She stooped forward and laid her head on his : out leaving a single scar. And in time health 
shoulder. He gathered her up in his arms and } reasserted her sway, and bloom and brilliancy 
held her there, caressing and soothing her with } glowed upon her cheeks in all their pristine 
such words as a mother speaks to her sick child. ; glory. The soft hair grew again, and clung in 
‘My dearest Annabel! Mine to hold always 3 little glossy ringlets close to her white temples, 
here—mine to claim in eternity! You do not and Carl declared over and over, that Annabel 
know how long and hopelessly I have worshiped ; Mainwaring was a thousand times lovelier than 
you—how many times I vowed that never—no, } ever Annabel Meriton had been. 
never! would I ask you—high-born andtenderly } But this same haughty gentleman’s pride was 
nurtured as you had been—to leave the luxuries } @ little humbled, when one fine morning, a 
of your splendid home to share my hard, stern : month after his marriage, the missing fleet of 
fate. From the first hour of your appearance } ships belonging to his father-in-law, came sail- 
at Whitestown, every thought and emotion of § ing into Boston harbor with their full cargoes 
my heart was given to you—but I would not by $ on board, and uninjured in every particular. 
word, or deed, reveal the love which reigned} A severe gale had compelled them to put into 
over me! My pride was my only armor, and 3 the port of Cadiz, and now here they were, safe 
it served me well. How narrowly I watched 3 and unharmed, and the profits of their lading 
you, to see if I could detect any sign of your ; fairly doubled the wealth of their owner. So 
sentiments toward me, and sometimes I fancied } Mr. Mainwaring had married an heiress and a 
that I was not indifferent to you. I dared not ; beauty after all. 
harbor that fancy, lest I should forswear my$ And Annabel says, laughingly, that- but for 
vow, and thus I lived on, struggling continually § her supposed poverty and her burned face, she 
with my accursed pride! I have suffered untold $ should have been an old maid io this day. 
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Tue snows of Winter lie along So thou, though silvered be thy hair 
The melancholy vale, With many a Winter’s frost, 
And now no more the warbler’s song And skies seem not so sweetly fair, 


And early friends be lost; 


Is borne upon the gale. 
The dawn of Heaven shall awake 


But Spring, the morning of the year, 
Shall lift the fleecy shroud, Those cherished ones again, 

And freshening flowers then appear, And light celestial o’er thee break 
And rainbows span the cloud. In glory’s blest domain. 
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Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1860, by Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
. Court of the United States, for the Southera District of New York.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 299. 


CHAPTER XXII. zcold rain from the branches when the wind 
At early dawn Joshua Leonard and his wife ; swept them. Once more they searched in the 
were astir; neither of them had slept during the 3 saw-mill and around the Falls for some sign 
night, still no words had passed between them, ; of her presence. Everything was still and 
save when the low voice of the wife rose in the ; dreary, but they found no trace of her progress 
darkness asking her husband if he slept. Ain that direction. This gave them hope again; 
deep sigh was sometimes the sole answer, but 3 for the earth was moist, and tracks must have 
once or twice he said, ‘Yes, wife, I am awake,” : been left had she passed that way. The fear 
and that was all. When the daylight came, and ; that some trace which the darkness had con- 
the two could see each other face to face, Mrs. 3 cealed would present itself, had haunted the 
Leonard began to cry; the pale and locked fea- man with dread all night; now his courage rose, 
tures upon the pillow near her seemed so } for he felt sure that Amy was alive. 
strange, that she was almost afraid. 3 “Come,” he said, taking his wife by the hand; 

Joshua said, ‘‘ Hush! hush!” very mournfully; 3 «ewe will not stop till she is found.” 
and, getting up, built a fire, and went out to the} So, leaving the cabin behind them, they 
well with the tea-kettle in his hand; but, for the walked down the road, looking to the right 
first time in his life, he walked like an old man, ; sand left, as they had done the night before, 
and the well-pail slipped from his hold twice, ; half-expecting to find Amy in the shelter of 
as he attempted to lower the bucket down to the § ; some stone wall, or crouching in some crook 
water. 3 of the fence. 

When he came in, his wife sat on the hearth } After awhile they saw a man coming along 
shivering. She watched him as he swung the : the highway, toiling alang heavily, as if he, too, 
kettle to its trammel, and left it enveloped in $ S carried a burden of age or care which sunk his 
clouds of smoke, through which little streaks of : feet in the moist clay of the road. 
flame shot and curled like vipers. ; Leonard stopped suddenly, and stood still, 

It’s no use,” she said, drearily; “I can’t; with his feet planted sternly in the road, and 
get breakfast this morning; and as for eating, $ his face growing hard as iron. 
the first mouthful would choke me.” 3 It was the elder Arnold. 

Joshua was standing, with his eyes on the: ‘Maybe he’s found our Amy,” said Mrs. 
struggling fire. His hands were locked, and ; Leonard, softly. ‘Don’t look that way, Joshua; 
falling loosely before him. The plaintive he isn’t to blame.” 
misery in his wife’s voice penetrated to his 3 Her words awoke a memory in Joshua’s heart. 


heart. 3 He recollected the day when the old man com- 
“IT was thinking of you,” he said, tenderly. ; ing along the road had warned and advised him 
‘Tt seems as if I should never eat again.” Sagainst the visits of his son. No, his wife said 


The housemother grew strong when she saw , truly, the poor, unhappy father was not to 
his weakness, and, rising, she said, with some ; blame; but it was terrible to meet him never- 


energy, ; theless. 
“Come, Joshua, we must neither eat nor rest; Slowly and steadily the two fathers ap- 
till Amy is found.” 8 proached each other. Both were pale, the 


He took his hat from its nail, and she put on $ eyes of both were full of stern sorrow. Ar- 
her bonnet; so the two went heavily forth in § ‘nold made a motion, as if to hold forth his 
search of the lost one. Shand, but drew it back, shrinking within him- 


It was a misty, raw morning. Clouds of fog : self. There was a struggle in Leonard’s bosom, 
lay heavily on the meadows, the grass was sod- ; but at last he tore away from the evil feelings 
den with moisture, and the trees shed storms of ; that bound him, and held forth his hand. 

0 
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The features of Arnold began to quiver; two; ‘Mother, is it you? What ails me? I have 
great tears rolled down bis cheeks as he met been dreaming such miserable dreams. It’s 





worse 





the offered grasp. } time to get up and help about breakfast, I sup- 
“*She’s safe. Your child is safe.” 3 pose? Has father gone to the saw-mill?”’ 
Leonard wrung the hand in his grasp, and, 3 ‘Amy, my own child!” 

looking at his wife, tried to smile. “‘Why, you’ve been crying too. How strange 


“‘Where—where is she?” cried Mr. Leonard. 3 you look with a bonnet on, and—and—oh! 
“At my house—with my wife. She came in 3 mother, I remember it all now.” 
the night, worn out, and wet through; poor, The poor girl cowered down in the bed with 


poor child!” her frightened eyes turned on her mother, and 
“At your house!” said Leonard, sternly, with- § seemed to hold her breath. 
drawing his hand. Mrs. Leonard bent over her and rained soft 


“Yes, brother, and that is the right place for 3 kisses on her face. ‘Chirk up, my dear, chirk 
my son’s wife; for, as the Lord liveth, no other $ up, nobody shall hurt you, or put you down 
woman shall bear his name, or darken my : while I live, and while your father lives, for 
door.” he’s a host in Israel. Don’t cry, darling—don’t 

Here Mrs. Leonard began to cry, and sobbed } cry, or you'll set me a-going, and I can’t bear 
out a crowd of disjointed ejaculations, that were 3 any more onit. There, there!” 
pathetic only from the deep feeling they be- “You have left father to come and find me; 
trayed. go back, mother, he has no one but you now.” 

“Brother,” said Leonard, ‘“‘God has smitten “‘No, dear!” 
us both in the heart of our pride. Iknow how: ‘He wished me dead. I heard it, but it is 
to feel for you now! Iam humbled, God help$the hardest thing on earth to die when one 
me!’ wishes it. You can’t get rid of the life that is 

*Let’s go, Joshua—let’s go. I want to see3in you without doing such horrid things; then 
my child. Is she coming home? Does she pine $ the darkness beyond is so fearful. Tell him I 
to see us? Has she cried her heart out? What $tried to die, but hadn’t the courage to do what 
did she say? How does she look? Why don’t 3 would stop my heart beatings. Tell him I'd 
you tell me something about my daughter, } give the world to see him, but now I’m weak 
brother Arnold?” and couldn’t bear it. If he will only wait a 

Mrs. Leonard’s impatience was not to be re- little and not curse me, perhaps God will be 
strained. She waited for no answer to her in- } merciful and take me out of his sight; I won’t 
quiries, but hurried on; and the two men fol- {even pray to live, only for him and you, dear 
lowed her, conversing gravely and sadly together mother. Tell him this, and oh! ask him to for- 
on the way. give me after I’m dead, I won’t plead for it now: 

Amy, exhausted and worn out, slept heavily { but he might then.” 
that morning. As the chill went out from her ‘Be still, Amy, or you'll break my heart. It 
system, a sense of protection and comfort stole $ was a wicked word, and over ina minute. We 
over her. The great burden of her secret had $ searched for you nearly all night—your father 
dropped away. The very worst had come upon } and I—up and down, till it seemed as if we 
her, and after that every human soul knows $ should drop in our tracks.” 
something of repose. So Amy fell into a long, “What! he, my father!—my father!” mur- 
deep slumber, dreamless and still as death. }mured Amy, melting into a flood of tears, her 
Mrs. Arnold’s gentle words had given her in-$ very soul given up to tender regrets. ‘Oh! 
finite consolation. She was, at all times, a $ mother, has he forgiven me? Will he—will you 
dependent and clinging creature, more ready { have a little faith, a little forbearance with me? 
to endure and suffer than to act; and the mere {I have done wrong, very, very wrong, have de- 
physical comfort of a warm, soft bed under his $ ceived you, been disobedient. But oh! if I 
father’s roof had been enough to hush her suf- $ could tell you all, if you would but believe me 
ferings into repose, for the time, at least. without telling. Just forgive, and trust, and 

Thus, when Mrs. Leonard stole on tip-toe into § wait.” 
that large chamber, and moved softly toward 3 ‘‘We have forgiven on trust, or, without trust, 
the bed, Amy did not awake; but this new pre- {no matter, Amy, what has happened; so long 
sence disturbed her, and, turning on the pillow, {as God forgives his children we must stand by 
she began to cry in her sleep, till the gush of $ ours, it’s nature, and it’s religion. God doesn’t 
her own sobs grew so violent that she awoke. lay little darling babies into our arms to have 

“Amy!” them turned out of doors for the first sin; them’s 
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my sentiments, and they’re your father’s, too; 
we agreed on that last night in the saw-mill, he 
and I.” 

‘And you were searching for me there; oh! 
if I had but known it,” sobbed Amy. 

«Perhaps it was all for the best, dear; if you 3 
hadn’t come to this house, maybe the old man 
and your father mightn’t have made up; as it 
is, I must say Mr. Arnold has behaved beauti- 
fully. He says that no other woman shall ever $ 
have his son’s name, or darken his door.” 

“Did Mr. Arnold say that, mother?” cried 
the young girl, seizing her mother’s arm with } 
both hands. 3 

«Yes, and Miss Arnold says it too; and as 3 
for Hagar, she near about upset us with kind- $ 
ness. She’s got some toast and tea afore the} 


3 





fire waiting for you to wake up.” 

“T thought, last night, that Hagar was the 
only friend I had in the wide, wide world. Oh! 3 
mother, you are very good to forgive me.” 

’ Kiss me once more, then try 3 


$ 


‘‘There, there. 
to get up and dress. 
father’s down stairs.” 


3 pray that He will — my own. 


‘*Father!” she said, folding her hands meekly 
before her. 

Leonard laid one hand on her head. With all 
his strength, he could not help blessing her 
whom he had intended only to forgive; his own 
honest heart bore witness in her favor, the idea 
of guilt connected with his child lost its force 
the moment she appeared. It was a moral con- 
viction altogether independent of knowledge or 
reason. He felt that something pure and true 
lay at the bottom of this trouble. 

“Father, may I go home with you and 
mother?” 

“God forgive me the bitterness which drove 
you away, my child. I, who was so harsh 
against your fault, have prayed God, and still 
Yes, come 
¢ with us, Amy.” 

“Father, let me look in 1 your eyes.” 

“Well, child!” 

**You look into mine and almost smile. They 
accuse me—they believe in my fault—it is great, 
but not as they think, father; I would not go 
home, I could not live if all they suspect were 


I didn’t tell you, “ai 


Instead of being elated, Amy shrunk down $true. Something tells you this, or the old look 
into her bed again. There was something in ; would not come back to your face. You believe 
the idea of meeting her father that made her } me, father?” 
tremble. $ He kissed her upon the forehead. 

“Don’t take on so, he won’t give you a cross 3 Then she stood up with more strength than 
look, to say nothing of hard words,” said the } had been witnessed in her demeanor for weeks 
mother, marking the change with the quick } and weeks. 
sympathy of her sex. ; Leonard was half-relieved. The innocent face 

“I know that; but his kindness, I can’t bear } of his child had its benign effect, but there was 
it while he believes—— Oh! mother, what can 3 a delicate reticence in her nature which checked 
Ido?” $ the questions that rose to his lips; for, with all 

With broken conversation like this, the mother $ his rude strength, this man shrunk from the in- 
and child spent a few more minutes together, : terrogatories that might, he believed, have won 
before they went down to the room in which 3 her entire confidence. 

Joshua Leonard sat waiting for them. While his wife had been in Amy’s chamber, 

Few words passed between the father and $ Arnold and Leonard had conversed together, 
daughter. Strange to say, the nervous timidity } about the best means of bringing something of 
which had marked Amy’s demeanor during the } good out of the shame that had fallen so sud- 
last few weeks, had, to a certain extent, disap- ; denly upon them. At first Leonard sternly ex- 
peared. She was very weary, it is true, and} pressed his determination to seek the young 
the saddened whiteness of her face was touch- } man, and force an honorable atonement for the 
ing to behold, but her look was clear and truth- : shame he had wrought; but Arnold knew his 
ful. There was nothing of shame in the depths } son better, and implored the wronged father to 
of those eyes; on the contrary, everything about ; remain at home and leave the matter to him. 
her seemed pure as a lily; no shadow of guilt or Leonard yielded at last, but only with a reser- 
shame could be found on her white forehead. ? 3 vation, if the father, with his lawful authority, 
She was grieved, heart-broken, but what seemed } failed, then the wronged man would take the 
a gave gentle dignity matter in his own hands. Thus it was settled, 
to her movements. ;and the Arnolds entered upon their prepara- 

With so much proof against her, and before a $ tions for what was, in those days, an important 
word of denial had passed her lips, the father } journey. 
took comfort from her appearance. Shecame; When Amy heard this, the flush and tremor 
up to him and knelt softly at his feet. $ of excitement came back. She stood a moment 
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disturbed with stormy thought, and then with ; pan the river, eaves pathaivil on the whast to 
quick resolve spoke, g see it off; passengers took leave of their friends 

‘Father, I must go with Mr. Arnold.” : S with tears in their eyes; and handkerchiefs of 
“You, my poor child!” 3 gorgeously printed cotton fluttered in the air, 
“It is right—it is my duty. I must see him, $ till the important craft was out of sight. Science 
though it kills me, I must go.” : < has chained time and space, but human love and 
“She is right,” said Mrs. Arnold, who had $ S sympathy are the same forever and ever; and 
opened a door unnoticed, and stood on the} the people who gathered on the little wharf in 
threshold as Amy spoke. ‘She is no longer § those days, were actuated by exactly the same 
a helpless child, brother Leonard! See how feelings which throngs our vast piers when a 
strong the thought has made her. The day 3 ; mammoth steamer goes out crowded with hun- 
after to-morrow a sloop leaves the river; in § S dreds. 
that we take passage; Amy goes too, You will § : The preparation in Mr. Arnold’s house was 
trust us, Leonard, and with God’s help all shall 3 creating no little commotion. True, there was 
be well.” 3 no great wardrobe to prepare. A huge chest, 
Leonard looked irresolute. Amy saw it. N clamped with brass, which stood in the upper 
‘‘Father, I pray you let me go.” N ; hall, was unlocked, and two or three dresses 
Leonard’s face cleared up. ‘‘Yes,” he said, $ : ‘ taken forth; a dainty silver gray silk, gored in 
‘‘but not without us—your mother and I—the $ the skirt and ruffled at the elbows, was refolded 
sloop is large enough for us all.” Sand placed in a small hair trunk; cap ribbons 
Mrs. Arnold came close to Leonard as he j were smoothed out; and Hagar ran about the 
spoke. ‘ Brother,” she said, gently laying a $ kitchen all one morning clapping bits of lace and 
hand on his shoulder, ‘trust Amy with me, muslin between her hands, which were white and 
your old friend; I know Benedict well, no } crusted with flakes of starch to the fingor nails. 
power can coerce him. He would defy heaven 3 , Hannah Arnold, very grave and thoughtful, 
itself, but there are many generous qualities in : 3 worked upon the kerchiefs and caps which were 
his heart: leave them with his mother. The to shade the still pretty neck and brow of her 
boy loves me, and I solemnly believe loves her. } mother. Her lover had returned home on the 
If sterner power is needed, Arnold will use it, ; morning after Amy came to the house, in ignor- 
have no fear; but as we will in all things do é ance of the change which that event might make 
our utmost to protect your child, I beseech you ; on his sister’s destiny. The reticence of social 
put no unnecessary humiliation on mine.” $ life was severe in those days; and Hannah her- 
“You are right, sister,” said Leonard, touched 3 self only knew that her friend Amy had taken 
to the heart by her motherly appeal. ‘God for- ; the engagement of her brother with Laura more 
give me if any lurking vengeance made me wish $ : painfully than she had expected, and that trou- 
to confront the young man! It is a hard thing ble was threatened between the two families; 
to keep down a rebellious spirit.” § that her parents threatened to interfere against 
**For my sake, for hers,” pleaded the gentle } ; S the marriage, and thus darken her own lot. 
matron. ‘‘You cannot strike him without break-} If the young girl felt this to be a little hard 
ing a poor mother’s heart.” 3 on her, who can wonder? She had wronged no 
“I will stay at home; do with our child ac-$ one. Paul had come to her with a free heart. 
cording to ted will: the mother and I can only ; ; Why was her brother’s faithlessness, if such 
wait and pray.’ 3 it was, to break up all her own sweet hopes? 
Thus it was settled, and with calmer hearts { She felt too surely that any interference of her 
than they had ever expected to know again, the : parents sufficiently potent to break up the mar- 
Leonards returned home and reinstated Amy } riage—would place her brother in perpetual 
on the hearth-stone, from which she had been $ feud with the family of his betrothed. Then 
driven in the first storm of their sorrow. : what would be her own fate? All this made 
} Hannah very gloomy and dispirited. She knew 
that Amy was in the house, but some sensitive 
CHAPTER XXIII. 3 feeling kept her from asking any explanation of 
In these days of long journeys, when a trip 3 the fact till the Leonards carried their daughter 
to Europe is decided on one hour, and under- : away again. Then she learned that Amy was 
taken the next; a voyage to New Haven from} to go with the family to New Haven, and this 
Norwich is scarcely more than a morning’s } filled her heart with new anxieties. 
drive; but in the time of our story it was alto-} Mrs. Arnold was also very much occupied. 
gether a different affair. When a sloop sailed ; Her whole heart was so taken up with the great 
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evil that had befallen them, that she had not ‘He was my first child, you know, Hagar,” 
given the position of her daughter the con-{said the gentle matron, flushing with the re- 
sideration it deserved. A great wrong had been 3 membrance of that heaven of her young life, 
done, and her pure, honest nature was exercised $ when a little rosy hand was laid, for the first 
in all its capacities to redeem that wrong. She ; time, on her bosom; “and now to think that he 
thought no farther than this, and it was well for 3 is a grown man, I can’t realize it.” 
her object that she did not. The idea that her She sighed heavily, and the tears, which had 
daughter also must be sacrificed might have : stood in her eyes, began to rain down, dropping 
overwhelmed her strength. upon the little yellow garments in her lap. 
Thus it happened that the mother and daugh-: ‘‘Nor I neither. De Lord ob hebben forgive 
ter were, to a certain extent, put asunder during } him!’’ answered Hagar, wiping her eyes with 
those few days. The thoughts occupying Mrs. } one corner of her linsey-woolsey apron. 
Arnold’s mind were not such as she could dis- ‘And now,” said Mrs. Arnold, between the 
cuss freely with a young girl, brought up after ; faint sobs that began to gather in her bosom, 
the fashion of those times, and her confidence } ‘‘he is a man, while I am getting feeble and old. 
was rather bestowed on Hagar, who, in right of } What if he refuses to listen? What if he should 
her own benefactions, looked on the whole affair $ deal harshly with me and with her?” 
as peculiarly belonging to her department, “Don’t think of no sich thing, Missus. De 
On the evening before the sloop sailed, Mrs. ; blessed Lord sends yer, and it’s yer duty ter go 
Arnold and Hagar, after taking out the silver} right straight fored, whether or no. Don’t be 
gray dress, and two or three garments of rich } skeered about nothing. Human natur’ ain’t bad 
chintz, which were at once neatly packed for} enough to stand up again yer, ‘specially yer 
the journey, loitered over the open chest, as if} own son. The minute he looks in yer eyes he'll 
there was something more to be said, which } wilt right down and give up, never fear.” 
neither of them knew exactly how to begin. “But if he should not—if Mr. Arnold were 
Twice Mrs. Arnold put her hand into the S to fail, and cast him off—then, Hagar, this poor 
chest and drew it forth again, with a flush on’ girl must be taken care of. We shall adopt 
her cheek, at which Hagar, who sat on one cor- her in his place, and deal tenderly with her, as 
ner of the chest before which her mistress knelt, } if she were our own child.” 
turned her eyes decorously away. In the end,: ‘Ob course yer would,” answered Hagar, 
this sweet dame drew forth a little bundle from { gathering up a handful of her rough apron, 
a corner of the chest, and, with the blush deep- $ and holding it to her eyes with a hard pressure; 





ening on her cheek, began to untie it. : “but it won’t ever ’mount to that. He’ll come 
‘‘Hagar!” she said. too.” 
‘Well, Missus, what am it?” “T hope so,” said the mother, mournfully; 


‘Here are a few things that I want you to: ‘‘but it’s a painful duty to undertake, and I'm 
whiten and do up while we are gone, if it won’t * not used to such things.” 
be putting too much work on you.” Hagar gazed on the poor lady despondingly a 
“Too much work—what am you thinking : moment; then her face brightened all over, and, 
*bout? ’Cept the men folks, I shan’t have ; lifting her chair in the air, she broke out, all at 
nothing to ’tend to. Jest tell me what you} once, 
want, and I’ll do it, sure!” “S’posing I go with yer, Missus. He knows 
Mrs. Arnold’s lip began to quiver, and a mist } me of old. Let him only jest say his soul’s his 
came into her eyes as she opened the little } own, and I'll move the right thing out ob him.” 
bundle, and took out first one tiny garment} Mrs. Arnold laughed faintly amid her tears, 
and then another. at which Hagar flung her apron down and 
“It don’t seem possible that he ever wore } smoothed it over her knees in a huff, until the 
these,” she said, looking at Hagar through her } lady, seeing this, began, in her tender way, to 
tears, as she thrust two slender fingers into a expostulate. 
niche of a sleeve, edged with a cobweb of lace. ‘Don’t, Hagar—don’t be hurt about it. What 
‘He was a noble baby, Hagar; don’t you re-} would the house come to without a head? Be- 





member?” sides, I want some one that we love, and trust 
“Yes, I can’t ’spute that, but it seems ter me to be here, and welcome us when we come back. 

discredible that he ever wore them ere frocks } Who knows that it will not be a wedding party, 

and things, and Miss Hannah arter him. Gra- all among ourselves, of course?” 

cious me, how babies does alter in course of; Hagar brightened propitiously, and, taking 

time, don’t they?” Sup her apron again, began to plait the edge 
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between her fingers, holding her head on one {any one entered the room, she wed look 
side, as you sometimes see a hen eyeing its food. ; frightened, and, burying the article she held in 

‘‘Missus, in the course of natur one wedding } her hand deep in the suds, would continue her 
breeds another; and, if all things turn out} task under water, regarding the person who ap- 





’cording to our wishes, perhaps you'll hear ob 
two colored pussons ob yer ’quaintance as may 
want to toe the same mark in yer kitchen.” 

Mrs. Arnold looked up and smiled pleasantly. 

‘‘Well, Hagar, no one will object. I only 
hope it may come to that.” 

‘‘Then we has yer consent; and if yer sees 
that tall nigger as come with the gemman last } 
winter, jest give him a hint of what’s going on } 
in the undercrust ob dis ’stablishment. Per- 
haps he’ll wish he’d sent some word, or come 
back, as he promised to, when he knows that 
this member ob the fair sect he used to think so 
much on, is lost ter him for good and all.” 

Mrs. Arnold promised to remember. At 
another time she might have been amused with 
Hagar’s transparent coquetry; but now her 
heart was too heavy even for a smile. 

“‘Now,”’ said Hagar, rising from her seat on } 
the chest, ‘“‘jest give me them things, and I'll 
have ’em white as the drifted snow afore yer 
come back.” 

‘“‘Not yet,” answered the matron, gathering } 
the bundle together. ‘‘No one ever did them 
up but myself, before this. I should like to 
wash them out once mere, if you have no ob- 
jection, Hagar.” 

Hagar was getting her chin into the air again; 
but the last few words modified her rising dis- 
content, and she observed, in an indifferent 
way, 

‘Oh! well, Missus, if you take a notion to 
wash ’em out with yer own hands, I'll heat the § 
water and set out the soap-dish. It’s not my 
way to ’trude work on nobody, ’specially in the ; 
first wash; but when it comes to starching and } 
ironing, and sich like, I reckon Hagar’ll be 
wanted.” 

Mrs. Arnold gathered up her treasure of little 
garments, with a sigh, and stole down the back 
stairs into the kitchen, where Hagar, as good as 


proached her with shy and anxious glances. 

When her task of love was done, the mistress 
Shad a long talk with Hagar about the house- 
3 work, and those multifarious cares that were to 
< devolve on the faithful kitchen slave. After 
‘that she was ready for rest; but when did rest 
scome to a poor mother’s heart burdened like 
hers with a certainty of unworthiness in the 
: first-born of her life? 


‘ 
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; CHAPTER XXIV. 
‘ Now that Amy Leonard was at home once 
$ more, with her conscience free of its cruel 
3 secret, and the forgiveness of her parents as- 
‘sured, a certain degree of tranquillity came 
‘ back to her heart. Rest, profound rest, seemed 
’ the sweetest boon that could be given her. For 
‘a little time she had cast off the thorny crown 
of her sorrow; and the very fact of having a 
\ home with its little comforts, one from which 
: \ there was no fear of being driven, was, in itself, 
Sa great blessing. There was hope too in her 
; heart. If her father, with his stern pride and 
‘ blameless nature, could forget and forgive—if 
’the loquacious mother could grow delicate and 
‘tender in the refining strength of her compas- 
‘ sion, surely he could not persist in the great 
; sin, which, for a moment, he might have medi- 
tated! Human nature could not be so bad as 
’ that. Led away by ambition, and the love of 
‘ wealth his strong ruling passion, he might have 
‘ gone farther than was honorable in his admira- 
‘ tion of the young French girl; but to marry 
another, and she alive, that could never be. 
Besides this vague faith in human nature, 
Sand in the honor of her husband, Amy knew 
’ that the elder Arnold and her own father had 
‘united in a determination to protect her. Oh! 
Sif she could have told them all—if she could 
 hane said to those sorrowing men, who still 
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her word, got the smallest tub in order, and, ; went forth to the open air with heavy shoulders 
putting handful after handful of soap in the ‘and heads bowed down from a belief in the 
water, stirred up a snowy foam of suds in no 3 shame of their children—the truth, and the 
time, with a few dashes of her hand. : whole truth, how boldly and bravely they might 
Then, with tears in her eyes, the gentle | have gone about their just work! But, above 
housemother bent over her delicate work, as } ‘ all things human, Amy loved Benedict Arnold; 
she had done years and years before in the } ; never in her life had she disobeyed his most 
first glow of her married life. ‘imperious wishes. The very tyranny of his cha- 
This was the last household work that-Mrs. ; racter made her look up to him with worshiping 
Arnold performed before her journey; and many awe! His bold self-reliance was so far above 
a sadly tender thought filled her heart as those ; the possibility of her own attainment, that it 
small hands accomplished their task. Yet, if: seemed grand and nobletoher. But the charge 
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of secrecy, the vow which he had forced upon s all springing from one thought. She would see 
her, galled her delicate nature, and dragged it him again in a few days, he might tell her with 
down like guilt itself. ’ his own lips that some cruel mistake had arisen, 
All this Amy did not feel so acutely now as: : out of which the agony through which she had 
she had a day or two before; for the most} passed had sprung. 
harassing pain will grow stolid after a wild} The little party did not start so early as they 
storm of passion, and it takes a litile time to } had intended. A high wind blew. strongly up 4 
gather venom and strength to gnaw and vous; the river, and kept the sloop at her wharf , 
‘the soul into fresh torment. : twenty-four hours beyond her appointed time. 
The one strong wish of Amy’s heart was to: These twenty-four hours were bitter ones to 
see Arnold, to plead with him on her knees to 3 Amy Leonard. For, on the morning when she 
give back her oath and her honor, that she$ should have sailed, three men, deacons and 
might stand in her calm innocence a wife before § trustees of the church, came with the slow, 
the world. She was gentle, but not altogether $ solemn dignity of a grave occasion, and, fas- ’ 
weak. If he refused this—if he still persloted 7 thiilang their horses by the door yard fence, 
in branding her forehead with shame, then she ; walked down to the saw-mill where Leonard 
would be just to herself—if her womanly pro- ; > was at work. 
test went for nothing, she would claim freedom} The unhappy man must have had some idea 
from that cruel vow, and, asking it back of ; of their object, for his face flushed and grew 
heaven, prove to her father and his father that { pale as they approached, while he stood still 
her greatest sin had been disobedience and} trembling like a culprit. He had not slept a 
‘secrecy. True, she had no record or certificate 3 calm hour since the minister’s donation party: 
to prove this, both had been given to Arnold, Sand his nerves, which till then had seemed 
but the clergyman was to be found. But why : made of steel, were shaken. 
think of all these rebellious things? When Ar-} He stood upright, as I have said, waiting for 
nold knew of her sorrow—when he heard of the potentates of the society to come up. The 
that terrible scene at the minister’s donation } Christians of those days possessed many ideas 
party, he would cast aside everything and pro- 3 of religion which the advancement of mind has 
tect her from his own proud sense of honor. softened and refined; now, a stern sense of duty, 
Thus Amy reasoned with herself, filling her} such as they understood it, filled every heart. 
life with fresh delusions, but finding comfort} The idea of consideration or gentle pity for 
in them even in the saddest plight that ever aan offender was regarded with distrust, as a 
young creature was driven to. $ snare and a weakness. If any such feeling ever 
Leonard had not yet told his wife or daughter} clamored at their naturally kind hearts, they 
of the arrangement by which Amy was to be : were ready to fall upon the earth and pray God 
given up, for a time, to the Arnolds, so the} to relieve them from a grave temptation. In- 
poor child wearied herself with plans, and grew } deed, indeed it was a stern type of religion which 
sick with a wild desire to find her way to Bene- 3 sent our forefathers into the great western wil- 
dict’s presence, and there claim her place at his ; derness. 
side. He should not use her weak, wicked oath} When the functionaries of the society came 
to the cruel end of separating them. She was} ; : before Leonard, he, knowing their business by 
young, helpless, and forbidden to ask advice; ; } intuition, stood still to receive them, without 
but he could not look in her eyes and persist in : saying a word or attempting to reach forth his 
doing the wrong they talked of. Shand. His eyes filled with troubled light, and 
In the midst of these reflections, Leonard told} he looked upon his visitors with deprecating 
her of his promise to Benedict’s father, and with $ humility, that had, nevertheless, something 
sad kindness bade her prepare to set forth on } strong and noble in it. 
the morrow. ‘“‘Brother Leonard,” said the foremost of the 
Amy received the news as a feverish patient } deputation, an old man whose locks, white as 
listens tc the rush of cool waters. She clasped ; snow, fell down his back wound and tied by a 
her hands and fairly wrung them in her ex- } rusty black ribbon, ‘‘brother Leonard, we have 
treme joy; her lips grew red as ripe cherries; } come, unwilling, and in the name of the Lord.” 
her eyes danced with light: she seemed really ; “TI know—I know it all. My child—the poer, 
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alive for the first time in months. : helpless, white rabbit up yonder—you w'll not 

And now her small preparations were entered } leave her in the form to nurse her wounds and 
upon with something of former cheerfulness. A} hide herself? Oh! brother Downs, couldn’t you 
sweet joy broke up from the bottom of her heart, } wait a little before you bring her to open shame? 
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Just give us whingibide 4 time > till “God will bege : ment, ates & suspension of the just ore wile 
our prayers. We can only wail and bemoan purify our society from sin.” 
ourselves now. The gift of words has forsook } The old man said truly. In the moral force of 
us, even before the Lord. We can only bow} his religion he was a Brutus, and like him would 
down with our faces to the earth. Leave us § Shave acted. But Leonard was, in truth, what 
alone, brethren—leave us alone! In a little } the old man thought himself to be, a devout 
while we can bear this better!” 3 ’ Christian; and, with such, mercy and tenderness 
**Nay, brother,” said the old man, lifting his } stand side by side with justice. He could not 
eyes slowly from the earth, where they had } protest against the laws to which both he and 
been riveted while Leonard spoke, ‘‘the laws of } his daughter had subscribed when they were 
our society are strict, and change not. When } enrolled into the brotherhood of the church; 
a member of the fold backslides, prompt cor-} ’ but their significance had never seemed so ter- 
rection must be applied. We have waited long rible before. The thought of his child suffering 
and patiently, hoping to be spared this grave 3 all this humiliation lowered his strong soul to 
duty; but the house of our Master must be res-: the dust. 
cued from contamination. The girl has sinned; And yet still some vague hope, springing out 
grievously, and must atone with penitence and} of Amy’s still more vague words, prompted him 
abasement that our skirts may be cleansed.” to plead for a little time. To ask more than 
“‘She is penitent; no human soul ever grieved $ this he knew well would be in vain. Turning to 
as she does—my poor, lost child!” cried Leon- ; the younger members of the committee, he urged 
ard, with a quiver of his massive chin. 3 this point upon them with an eloquence that at 
The old man answered, 3 last prevailed. Some under strata of human 
“Truly it rejoices us to hear this; but peni-} kindness lay beneath their iron sense of duty; 
tence, to be of sweet savor before the Lord, must } and, with many a word of hopeful consolation, 
be open, and the humiliation of sin complete. } they promised—should they find the girl peni- 
This is set down clearly in the platform of our} tent, as her father reported—to put off the day 
faith. No form of regeneration to the culprit; of her inevitable humiliation to the most distant 
must be wanting—no degree of atonement omit- } period possible. 
ted which our fathers have deemed essential to; Here the conference in the saw-mill ended, 


salvation.” 3 and, in a body, the deputation moved toward 
‘‘And what would you with the child?” fal-; the house, Leonard going first to prepare his 

tered the unhappy father. ’ wife and child for the cruel interview which 
The unflinching reply was, ¢ was to follow. 


“It is the law that one offending like her: Like mourners gathering for a funeral, these 
shall confess her sins openly before the assem- ; stern men seated themselves around the kitchen, 
bled society, and, standing with her head un- ; each gazing fixedly on the floor at his feet; for, 
covered in the broad aisle of the meeting-; with all their stoicism, it was a painful duty they 
house, ask pardon of God and the brethren for } had come upon, and, even to the white-headed 
the reproach which has been brought upon} old man, the occasion was a mournful one. 
both.” The door which led to the inner room was 

‘And you ask my Amy to stand thus? Are} closed, and a faint stir of garments could be 
you so hard with the poor lambkins of the flock? ; > heard within, but no word or whisper pene- 
Must a sacrifice of shame be offered, before my } ‘ trated it from the group within. If they had 
child can kneel in the house of God again?” $ expected to hear sobs and moans, nothing of 
cried Leonard, with bitter anguish in his look} the kind met them, but the stillness was far 
and voice. more distressing. 

“Brother Downs,” he added, ‘you have a; After a little the door opened, and Amy came 
grandchild, think of her, and have a little pa-} forth, a little in advance of her parents. The 
tience. Our wounds are fresh now; they ache ; frightened look, which so many had remarked 
and bleed at the first touch. Give us a little} before her secret was made public, had given 
time, only a little time.” place to a sweet, deprecating expression, which 

The old man shook his head. ‘Nay, brother; no mortal man could have met without throbs 
Leonard, the work of the Lord cannot be put § 3 of compassion. She was pale, but it was the 
off. That which the platform layeth down must § < still, firm paleness of concentrated feeling, not 
be accomplished. The girl you speak of is dear § the livid white that springs from fear. 
as the apple of my eye; but if she had offended} ‘You wish to speak with me?” 
like your daughter, I would not, for one mo-: Her tones were low, and gentle as a human 
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voice could utter; full of humility, but blended 3 
with something of self-respect. i 

The men who had come to judge her, saw that 
fair young creature standing before them in her 
meek dignity, and had nothing to say. Was 
this the aspect of guilt? Was that mild face, 
with no ideas save the acute shadows about the 
eyes, one that guilty passions had swept? 

“Sit down,” said the old man, clasping his } 
hands on one knee, and clearing his voice, 3 
which, spite of himself, was a little husky. 

Amy moved toward one of the splint-bottomed 
chairs that furnished the kitchen, and sat down. 
Then her mother came through the inner door, 


: 
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speak. The committee think that I have done 
wrong.” 

“Think!” exclaimed the old man severely, 
planting his cane on the floor, and folding both 
hands over it, ‘Brother Leonard, is this the 
penitence you promised?” 

Leonard was about to speak, but Amy antici- 
pated him. 

‘*My father promises nothing that I will not 
perform. I am sorry, oh! you will never believe 
how sorry, for all that has brought trouble on 
my parents, and reproach upon myself! But 
you are Christians, and kind men; you cannot 
wish to condemn me more than I deserve. I am 





worn 





and placed herself close to Amy. She had been 3 so young—so much in your power! Those who 
weeping bitterly, and her face was flushed; but } loved me once have turned against me now, and 
the silence and imposing gravity of the com- } I have no friends to stand up for me—none but 
mittee held her in thrall. At last she spoke, ;my father and mother, who, being good and 
but in a subdued voice. blameless, might expect some mercy for their 

‘If she’s done wrong, it’s me that left her to $ child.” ; 
it—me, and me alone, bro—gentlemen. When The pathos of her voice and manner had its 
an old bird leaves her nest, over and over agin, } effect, where the words alone might, perhaps, 
afore the young ones know how to fly rightly, ; have failed. 
it isn’t the poor little critter that should be} Even the old man’s fingers began to quiver on 
punished, but the parent bird that didn’t do its 3 the top of his cane, and the rest of the committee 
duty and keep watch. If you’ve got anything } looked upon her with gleams of compassion, for- 
cruel to say, or hard that you want done, I sit ; getting how guilty she was supposed to be. 
here now ready to bear it allanddoitall. If; ‘Do you ask a trial before the society? Is 
you want somebody to stand up in the broad } that what you want?” said the old man, in a 
aisle and confess that she’s wicked as Satan, } softer voice than he had yet used. 
and wickeder too, I’ll do it next Sunday; and} ‘A trial!” she said, quickly. ‘A trial! with 
Joshua’ll stand up and testify that it’s all true, } the right to bring evidence and speak for my- 
and my fault from beginning to end. Don’t! self. Yes, yes, I will ask that. Give me four 
shake your heads and look strange, bro—gentle- ? weeks—one little month. It is all I want. Then 
men. I'll do it! You may set that hull com- if you still condemn me, I will beg pardon of the 
mittee of sisters on a row in the deacon’s seat ; brethren on my knees anywhere you shall point 
to look at me and I won’t flinch. See if I: out; but have mercy on me just a little while, 
do.” $ for my father’s sake.” 

Tears, great bright tears, started into Joshua : «Brother Leonard,” said the old man, stand- 
Leonard’s eyes, as stars break through a stormy $ ing up, with the cane planted before him, on 
cloud. He had never known how much real} which he leaned with both hands, “the four 
greatness lay in the heart of his rosy, common- 3 weeks which this unfortunate child asks shall 
place wife: so, out of all this pain sprang the } be given. What do you say, brothers? Shall 
blessing of a true companionship. He could { we refuse time meet for repentance? For the 
never think of her but with reverence from that ; sake of one good man God put off his vengeance 
day forever; for, beneath the foam and drift; on an iniquitous city; for our brother's sake 
wood of her nature he knew that pure waters } we will wait also.” 
always slept, ready to sparkle forth when self-: Joshua Leonard turned his face away. He 
sacrifice was wanted. 3could not endure that his friends should see 

Leonard drew near his wife, and laid one } how deeply their kindness touched him. The 
hand tenderly on her shoulder. She looked at ; mother caught a glimpse of his emotion, and 
the committee with a glance of triumph. > began to cry; but Amy looked into the old 

“You see Joshua stands to what I say. He’ll} man’s face with a faint smile, which made him 
bear me out when I tell you that all the wrong } lift one hand from the cane, for he forgot her 
that has been done in this house belongs to} crime in that innocent look, and was about to 
me.” 3 say good-by, in the usual way. But a thought 





“Mother,” said a sweet, low voice, “‘let me’ of his position checked the impulse, and he 
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UNDER THE MAPLE. 889 
frowned heavily on her, that she might not; pathies that found sweet mastery even in their 
guess his weakness; and so the committee went 3 iron convictions of duty. 

. . s 

away, happier, it may be, from the gentle sym- ° (T0 BE CONCLUDED.) 
S 
‘ 





UNDER THE MAPLE. 





BY N. F. CARTER. 





Their hearts, and bids them gather into storms 
To water parched fields lest their verdure die. 


I siz me to my pasture-maple’s shade, 

And on some tufted knoll of grass or fern, 
A downy couch which God’s own hands have made, 
Reclining, where none frown and none upbraid, 

I let the fires of thought and feeling burn. 


Now lightnings rend them, and the thunder tolls 
A startling pean for affrighted ears; 
Now gold-edged openings lift from shrinking souls 
A burden, and anon the sunshine rolls 
A wave of glory over all their fears! 


The noonday sunbeams bathe the Summer world 
With golden drippings from celestial springs, 

Where morning mists their grateful pinions furled, 

The long green leaves of tasseling are curled 
Beneath the touches of their burning wings. 


What fresher beauties then gem all the land 

Where the glad shower poured lavish blessings down! 
Reviving nature smiles on every hand; 
All types of winged and unwinged life command 

Full songs for joys which now their being crown. 


But here, protected from their fervid glare 
By the thick foliage of these wide spread limbs, 
In joy I gaze into the teeming air, 
And watch the clouds which float in silence there, 
Like shining sail some journeying angel trims. 


Thus clouds e’en have their mission, so I thought, 
Dropping rich gifts from their high path above; 

A passing shadow for lands parched and hot, 

Sky-paintings into marvelous beauty wrought, 
Cool waters from a bosom full of love. 


I gaze, and wonder whither in the blue, 
Outstretching, limitless expanse above, 

They hold their way, and to what favored few 

They bear rich cargoes all their journey through, 
As dear memorials of confiding love. 


I watch their dusky shadows on the hills, 
Up whose steep sloping sides they haste to go; 
I see them stoop to kiss the valley rills, 
And hasten on where’er their pilot wills, 
Turning not from their course for friend or foe. 


So, like the clouds’ should man’s high mission be, 
Pressing his onward way despite his foes; 
Refusing none a brother’s charity, 
So that his shadow want may joy to see, 
As earnest of some balm for wayside woes. 


Then, when this life is over, like the clouds’, 
Invisible one, sun-kindled, his shall be, 

One into which eternal glory crowds, 

More radiant than the vestment which enshrouds 
The star of love in Heaven’s eve-purpled sea! 


I watch the white-winged host in myriad forms 
Of differing beauty, picturing the sky; 
Now hastening as if some high duty warms 
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THE IDOL OF MAN’S HEART. 





BY A. C. MELLETT. 





Whose voice hath flown from a Heavenly land 
To cheer his heart with its deep winning tone; 

Whose love will shield him from avarice’s power 
In time of prosperity’s fleeting reign; 

Whose finger will point, in adversity’s hour, 
To the dawning sun of pleasure again. 


Tis not the huge image of molten gold; 
"Tis not the goddess of beauty so fair; 
°Tis not the red wreath of the warrior bold; 
Tis not the vain siren with voice so rare; 
*Tis not a seat in the temple of fame, 
Where honor’s badges his form shall array! 
Nor the wish to enroll a living name 
On glory’s tablets, which fade not away; 
These are but the reward of toil and art; 
Idols of manly ambition and pride; 
And the only true idol of man’s heart 
Is a loving, betrothed, or wedded bride. 


No treasure could ransom man’s bridal prize; 
The wealth of the Indies would fail to afford 
The worth of a glance from those brilliant eyes, 

Lit up by the flame of a living soul! 
*Tis but to receive her loved, friendly vow 
That he toils to the heights of the temple of fame. 
A bride whose happy, intelligent mind He gathers laurels, and, crowning her brow, 
Is rich as the depths of the bounding sea; $ In return asks the honor to bear her name. 
A bride with a heart warm, gentle, and kind, Then woman! let honor thy guiding star be; 
The well-spring of happiness, joy, and glee. Thy virtuous graces ne’er cease to impart. 
A companion to touch with tender hand The hope of the nation clings fondly to thee, 
His care-worn brow when the day's toil is done; For thou’rt the earthly idol of man’s heart, 
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ORIENTAL, OR CRYSTAL PAINTING. 





BY EDITH HUNTINGTON. 





At the present day, this art seems to be much ; lake and permt. blue; dark green, verdigris; 
admired, but not distinctly understood. It has 3 light green, yellow lake and permt. blue; dark 
been practiced for many years as an accomplish- } crimson red, purple lake; light crimson red, 
ment, and is well adapted to the “Art Loving $ crimson lake; pink, scarlet lake, or Italian pink; 
Public,” and it only requires a firm hand, a} yellow, yellow lake; orange, yellow lake, and 
good eye, and taste, to enable a pupil in a short Scrimson lake; brown, vandyke brown; red 
time to become well acquainted with the art. brown, burnt sienna; white, silver white. ] 

The methods by which this style of painting $ 3 6. Lay on the colors very light, mixing Demar 
is accomplished, are more extensive and less in : varnish invariably before using. Shade with 
practice than former rules, also adding more $ extra coats after the first color becomes dry. 
beauty than the old style, which many have : With white mix a great quantity of Demar var- 
tried, relying upon directions, or the advice of} nish, as it is an opaque color, and lay it on very 
inexperienced teachers; and, after making sad; thin. For pink, a quantity of varnish is used 
blunders, become disgusted with the art, and $ with scarlet lake, which makes a delightful pink. 
have abandoned what is a very interesting amuse- 7. When the colors are well dried, crinkle tin 
ment if well understood. ; foil, and cover the transparent color with it, 

To produce a well finished piece, the very 3 which gives the gay, pearly appearance so much 
finest material should be used. In selecting a$ admired. Then paste a piece of paper over the 
piece for a beginner, it should be small, and foil to retain a firm position. It is then ready 
not very fine, as the work would be more diffi- ; for framing. 
cult. ; To assist the pupil in coloring, we present a 

1. Select your design to paint from, such as} bunch of flowers as an illustration, and very 
Wreaths, Vases of Flowers, &c., then fasten with ¢ suitable for tinting, as these are a combination 
wafers, or other glutinous substance, the copy} of colors, and it will enable the beginner to 
to the glass.. Then with a fine sable brush, } carry out her designs at any future time. It 
trace all the outlines of ‘the Leaves, Flowers, § would be impossible to here enumerate the end- 
Ornaments, &c., &c., as, perfect as possible on : S less variety of coloring, this will, however, be 
the glass, using ivory-black, or lamp-black, } sufficient to convey a perfect idea on the sub- 
adding Demar varnish to dry quickly. ject. No. 1. Damask rose, crimson lake, shaded 

2. This done, paint all the background, not} gradually with purple lake as you approach the 
occupied by stems, flowers, ornaments, &c., $ centre of the flower. No. 2. Cabbage rose, scar- 
with the same color that the lines are traced $ let lake, shaded with crimson lake. No. 3. A 
with. If black is not admired, perhaps a back- : double French rose, crimson lake slightly with 
ground thus: $ burnt sienna. No. 4. Golden rose, yellow lake, 

8. For wood color, raw sienna; for brown, lightly shaded with crimson lake. No. 5. Light 
vandyke brown; for deep red, burnt sienna; $ blue flower, permt. blue, shaded with the same. 
for purple, permt. blue and purple lake; for ; 3 No. 6. Rose- bud, crimson lake, No. 6*, the leaves 
pink, mix scarlet lake and silver white; for 3 encircling the bud, yellow lake and permt. blue. 
white, silver white; for light green, Prussian $ No. 7. Fuchsias, crimson lake, shaded with pur- 
blue and chrome yellow, mix with silver white. $ ple lake, stamens the same hues, crimson lake, 

4. When the ground work is dry, it is ready 3 3 3 shaded with purple lake, which gives a deep 
for ornamenting. Carefully combine your colors, $ ; crimson red. No. 8. Blue flower, Prussian blue, 
which should be transparent. Then paint the $ very lightly put on, stamens of the same color, 
Leaves, Flowers, Ornaments, &c., as near the ; balls of yellow lake. No.9. Thesame. No. 10. 
natural tints of flowers as possible, using the } Crimson rose-bud, finished as No. 6. No. 11 
following transparent colors: ‘and 12. Blue bells, permt. blue. Nos. 13, 14, 

5. Madder lake; crimson lake; scarlet lake; § 3 15, 16. Purple flowers, purple lake, and permt. 
purple lake; yellow lake; burnt sienna; raw } blue, leaves light green. No. 17. Butterfly, yel- 
sienna; permt. blue; Prussian blue; transparent {low lake, shaded figure, with crimson lake. 
gold ochre; Italian pink; verdigris; gamboge. } No. 18. Stems, vandyke brown, or burnt sienna, 

[Mursop or Compounpine.—Purple, purple } lower leaves dark green, verdigris. 
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List or Artist’s Marertats.—One palette } } sizes i ae ‘llth brushes, ow ounces Sener var- 
board and knife, one flat hog-hair brush, two 3 nish, tin foil. 





DESIGN IN ORIENTAL, OR ORYSTAL PAINTING, 











THE MESSINA. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 
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In the front of the number is an engraving } side-body, collar, and sleeve; we have been 
of this, the most beautiful fall Manteau of the g enabled to give the top part only of each piece. 
season. We annex a diagram here. The pat- } The front will have to be lengthened 15} inches 
tern consists of five pieces, the front, back, ‘ at the side-seam, and 17} at the front edge; the 
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TO MAKE A WAX CONVOLVULUS. 398 
width of this piece at the bottom is 264 inches. , The sleeve will have to be lengthened 9 inches 
The side-body must be lengthened 134 inches $ at the front-seam and 13 at the back, the width 
at the side-seam, and 16 at the straight side, : at the bottom of this piece is 16} inches, so that 
the width at bottom should be 24 inches. The $ the sleeve, when finished, will measure 33 inches 
back requires a lengthening of 20 inches at the * round the bottom; the slope to be given to the 
side-seam and 23 at the middle of back; the$top of this sleeve is indicated by a pricked 
width at the bottom of this piece is 19 inches: $line. This Manteau or Casague may be made 
the total width of these three pieces is 69} § in black silk or any light material; it should 
inches, so that the bottom of Manteau, when not be lined. The pointed end of the collar is 
finished, measures four yards all but 5 inches. * the front. 
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TO MAKE A WAX CONVOLVULUS. 





BY CHARLES PEPPER. 


Tue Convolvulus is a very pretty and 
graceful flower to be arranged in a vase. 
White, with five pink stripes, or purple 
with pink stripes, and some white, with 
stripes, over the body of the flower, of 
pale pink or purple. This flower re- 
quires a mould on purpose, as formerly 
described. Prepare a clean white piece 
of wax, notched as fig. 2, carefully pinch- 
ing the edges thin; tint with carmine 
from the points, graduating, toward the 
base, to white; and roll it round the thin 
end of the mould, pointing toward the 
broad rim. Place five petals (fig. 3), 
white, or tinted deep purple, or striped, 
as stated above, graduated toward the 
base, bringing the edges upon each of 
the ribs all round the mould, which will 
form a trumpet-shape. Take great care 
to join the edges neatly. It will be ne- 
cessary to warm the mould slightly, by 
soaking it in a little warm water (not 
hot). After the flower is moulded, care- 
fully draw it off the mould; prepare a 
middle-sized piece of wire, with a green 
knob at the end; place it through the 
centre, and very carefully press the base 
of the flower round the stamen; then 
place the calyx, which you can make or 
purchase prepared. The flower must be 
placed on one side of the stalk, and a 
leaf on the opposite; should this ar- 
rangement, by accident, not have been 
observed, it must be attended to in the 
mounting or finishing of the flower. 

The bud is composed of five long pieces 
of wax, screwed up, and mounted on the 
calyx. The tendrils, &c., are formed of 
fine wire, waxed, and twisted round the steel; The Convolvulus Minor is made in one piece, 
pin. tas seen in fig. 1. Cut to pattern out of white 
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894 BRAIDED LOUNGING CAP. 











wax; and the edges must be tinted with cobalt, ; the Major. Previous to screwing up the base, 
as this tint approaches more nearly to nature $ insert the stamens, and mount on the calyx. 
than any other; roll it round the mould care- 3 There never should be more than two flowers 
fully, and screw up the base. The tubular part expanded on the same wire. The leaf is heart- 
of this flower is not required to be so full as in shaped. 
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BRAIDED LOUNGING CAP. 





BY MADEMOISELLE ROCHE. 





Tue comfort which this sort of cap bestows ; fine silk, matching exactly in color, so as to make 
on those gentlemen who are compelled by cus- it difficult to observe the stitches; when these 
tom to wear a hat the greater portion of the day 3 are seen the beauty of the work is much injured. 
renders it a most acceptable present. It is, ; When each portion has the braiding completed 
therefore, often selected for this purpose, as it it should be carefully pressed down with a warm 
is not only an article of ornament, but one ; iron. The five pieces are then to be neatly 
which is really useful. The shape which is ’ stitched together, bringing the two little border 
given in our illustration, in the front of the $ patterns as close together at each seam as pos- 
number, and which is composed of five portions ; sible. A slight brown silk lining is inserted in 
similar in form to the engraving, appears to be ; the inside, and a strip of green or brown leather, 
the most in favor. It may be made of either ; about one inch and a half in depth, is laid round 
cloth or velvet, whichever is preferred. If re-} the bottom part of the cap; this enables it to be 
quired to be especially handsome, a rich-colored } taken off the head with greater facility than 
velvet and a gold braid should be the materials ? when lined with the silk alone; it also preserves 
selected, but if of a more subdued character, it $ the cap; it must be stitched with extreme neat- 
may be made of cloth braided with silk Russian 3 ness round the outer edge. A very light and 
braid. Blue cloth and black braid, or black 3 cool cap for cricket, or the garden, may be made 
cloth with a deep crimson braid, have both a N * exactly i in a similar manner, only substituting 
good effect. The braid should be light and fine, ; a colored pique for the cloth, with white or an 
which makes the work look to much more ad- § : ingrain braid. These caps can be renewed by 
vantage than when the braid is loose and the} washing, and are uninjured by the sun, dust or 
curves of the pattern cannot be preserved. It ; any rough treatment. In all cases a handsome 
should be worked on to the cloth with a very ; tassel must complete the top. 




















WEAVING OR PLAITING HAIR ORNAMENTS.—NO. IIL 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





§ letters will be vacant. Commence working with 
S the first on the right of the cross. 

Lift the second strand and pass it over the 
first and then under it, and back into its own 
place; lift the third strand and pass it over the 
fourth, and then under it and back into its own 
place; lift the second strand over the third and 
let them change places; lift the fourth strand 
over the third and second and let it become 
second, while the second becomes third and the 
third fourth; lift the first strand over the other 
three and let it become fourth. Weave the next 
group in like manner, and proceed thus through 
the whole eight. 


Twenty or thirty inch hair is requisite for When this round is completed, the original 
this bracelet, which should be worked on a tube § ‘groups must be re-formed on the letters by 


from an inch and a quarter to an inch and three- 3 taking the two next strands on either side, 
quarters in circumference, the size of the tube ; Shaving care not to cross, or twist, or inter- 
being regulated by the length of the hair which 3 j mingle them. These two rounds are to be 
is to be used. worked alternately, always weaving toward the 
Prepare thirty-two strands of twenty-four; right. About seven inches of plait will be re- 
hairs each, in the manner directed in our first 3 3 quisite for a bracelet. When this length is com- 
article, and arrange them on the table in eight § pleted the weights must be detached, the ends 
groups of four. Letter each group, a, 4, ¢, d, 1 of hair bound down to the tube, and the process 
with chalk; make a cross to indicate the com- 3 of scalding and drying gone through; then the 
mencement of the round, and work as follows: work must he gently slid off the tube and the 
1st Round.—Lift strand d, in the first group 3 3 ends cemented, and it will be ready for the snap. 
to the right of the cross, over strand c, and let 3 A serpent’s or bird’s head, with jeweled eyes, 
them change places; lift strand @ over }, and ; forms a pretty finish; but this is, of course, a 
into the place of c, moving strand b into the } matter of taste. 
place of a, and strand c into that of ; repeat: Another bracelet may be made with this pat- 
this a second time with these four strands, and} tern by substituting a flat tube of about one- 
then proceed to the next group to the right. § § fourth of an inch in thickness, and three-fourths 
Work thus all the way round until the cross is 3 S of an inch in width, for the round one. Where 
reached, weaving each group twice, and carry- this is done, it will be necessary to add at least 
ing the plait up to the tube. 8 eight more strands, indeed sixteen additional 
2nd Round.—Take strands d and ¢ from the $ : ¢ ones will not be too many. As the number of 
left of the cross, and strands a and 4 from the $ < groups will thus be increased, still greater care 
right of the cross, and form with these four a s Sand attention will be requisite while working, 
group in the space intervening between the let-$ in order to keep the groups distinct and equi- 
ters; take d and c of the first group to the right : : distant, and to alter and re-make them correctly 
of the cross, and a and 6 of the second group, § S at each alternate round, for the least mistake 
and with those four form a new group between $ mars the beauty and neatness of the pattern. 
the original first and second groups on the right § ’ Where the bracelet is thus worked flat, a flat 
of the cross; do the same all the way round— ; clasp or snap, consisting of a device or cipher 
viz: form a new group in every intervening : : . worked in hair and set in gold, will form an‘ap- 
space between the lettered groups by taking $ < propriate finish. 
two strands from either side. There will then ; A set of ornaments, en suite may be worked 
be eight groups in the eight spaces, and all the ; in this pattern—viz: the round bracelet we have 
395 
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896 CHILD’S KNITTED SACQUE. 
eine described, finished off with a snake’s 2 will be obvious that the central ornament should 
head and tail; a brooch curved snake-fashion, ; be as light as possible. 
and having the extremities capped with a simi- : We may as well state here, that those who in- 
lar, though smaller head and tail; and hoop ear- : 3 tend to work various patterns and ornaments 
rings. 8 Sin hair, will find it necessary to have a second 
Thirty-two strands, each consisting of about ° : top to the table, measuring at least four inches 
eight or ten hairs; ten or twelve inches in length, ; more in diameter than the ordinary one; for it 
with a tube rather less than an inch in circum- 33 is impossible to work patterns requiring more 
ference, and the light weights, will be required ; than thirty-two strands on this latter. They 
for the brooch. Twenty-four strands of eight } will also need a circular piece of wood exactly 
hairs each, and nine or ten inches in length, 3 fitting into the hole we described in our first 
with a tube measuring nearly three-fourths of 3 article, as being in the centre of the ordinary 
an inch in circumference, and the light weights, $ table; and this piece of wood must be slightly 
will be required for each ear-ring. | rounded to agree with the elevation there, and 
Where a sufficient quantity of hair, not less $ Shave in its middle a round hole the size of a 
than forty or fifty inches long, can be obtained, 3 shilling; it must also be perfectly smooth and 
a graceful ornament for the head, to be worn ¢ polished. Whenever fine plaits, as guards, ear- 
coronet-fashion, may likewise be made with this ; : rings, rings, &c., are to be worked, this must 
pattern, Sixty-four strands of about thirty-six $ be inserted into the table, as the larger opening 
hairs each, and a tube two inches in circumfer- does not sufficiently steady these more minute 
ence, will be required. It must be worked in : fabrics. Substitutes may be found, however, 
two lengths, and united in the front by a star $ for both the larger top and the central piece; 
or crescent, or some such ornament adapted for } but we do not advise the use of them, because 
the centre of the head; the ends at the back § g the least roughness or inequality frays and 
may be finished off in any way, or fastened in 3 ; damages the strands greatly. 
with the hair when it is dressed. Of course it‘ 
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CHILD’S KNITTED SACQUE. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





18th Row.—Puri. 

14th Row.—Plain. 

15th Row.—Use the large needles, * bring 
the wool forward and knit 1. * Repeat to the 


Tue pattern for this will be found, printed in} 
eelors, in the front of the number. 

MarTeRIALs.—Eight oz. single zephyr, two 
sizes wooden needles, small and large. 

Cast on 280 stitches on the fine needles. end of the row. 

Ist Row.—Knit plain. 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 20th, 21st and 22nd 

2nd Row.—Knit 2 plain, * bring the wool} Rows.—Same as 15th, observing to knit 2 to- 
forward and knit two together. * Repeat to the $ gether instead of 1, as in 15th row. 
end of the row. 23rd Row.—Knit 2 together to the end of the 

8rd Row.—Plain. row, using the fine needles. 

4th Row.—Plain. 24th Row.—Plain, using the fine needles. 

5th Row.—Slip one stitch, and knit two to- 25th Row.—Purl, using the fine needles. 
gether, passing the slip stitch over the last 26th Row.—Plain, using the fine needles. 
stitch knit; 4 plain, bring the wool forward,: 27th Row.—Using the large needles, same as 
knit 1; * bring the wool forward, knit 4, slip 1, 15th row. 
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knit 2 together, pass the slip stitch over as be-} 28th Row, ) 

fore, knit 4; bring the wool forward and knit 1.} 29th Row, 

* Repeat to the end of the row. 80th Row, Bring the wool forward and 
6th Row.—Purl. 3 8ist Row, } knit 2 together to the end of 
7th Row.—Same as 5th. 82nd Row, | the row. 
8th Row.—Purl. 3 88rd Row, 
9th Row.—Same as 5th. : 84th Row, 
10th Row.—Purl. 85th Row.—Knit 2 together to the end of the 
11th Row.—Purl. row, using the small needles 
12th Row.—Plain. 86th Row.—Plain. 








_) 
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87th Row.—Purl. $in the same way until it is long enough for the 
88th Row.—Plain, narrowing until you have : arm-hole; then knit the back in the same way 
152 stitches. ¢and the same length. Then the other front the 


* 39th Row.—Knit 38 plain, slip 2 stitches, *} same length; then knit in the same way as be- 
knit 6 plain, slip 2. * Repeat to the end of the: fore from the 39th row. Knit 2 together on 


row. 3 each side of the shoulder, after knitting the pat- 
40th Row.—Purl, always slipping the two} tern once; narrow for the neck. The sleeves 
stitches as before. } are commenced same as sacque, using the fine 


LS 


4ist Row.—Same as 39th. ; needles, casting on 70 stitches. Knit the same 
42nd Row.—Same as 40th. as first 14 rows. 


48rd Row.—Same as 41st. Then knit the same from the 39th row to the 
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44th Row.—Same as 42nd. $ 59th row; then repeat from the 39th row to the 
45th Row.—Knit plain, knitting the slipped} 49th, inclusive. Next using the large needles, 
stitches. ’ knit 1, bring the wool forward and knit 1 plain, 
46th Row.—Plain. $do this twice in the same stitch to the end of 
47th Row.—Purl. the row. Next bring the wool forward and knit 
48th Row.—Plain. $2 together to the end of the row. Knit 4 rows 


49th Row.—Knit 6 plain, slip 2, knit 6 plain, 
slip 2. Repeat to the end of the needle. 1 row plain, knitting 4 stitches together to 

50th Row.—Purl, slipping 2 stitches. the end of the row, 3 or 4 rows plain knitting. 

51st Row.—Same as 49th. % Repeat from the 49th row again until the sleeve 

52nd and 54th Rows.—Like 50th. is long enough. Finish off the sleeve by knit- 

58rd Row.—Same as 51st. ting 2 or 3 rows plain on the fine needles. 

55th Row.—Plain, knitting the slipped} For rue Cortar.—Cast on 100 stitches. Knit 


in the same way. 
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stitches. : $ it exactly like lower part of sacque, until you 
56th Row.—Plain. ; have it 2 inches long, always knitting 3 stitches 
57th Row.—Purl. $ together in the centre of the collar in every 
58th Row.—Plain. } alternate row. Finish with several rows plain 


59th Row.—Purl. * Repeat from 39th row ; knitting. Edge up the front with the same as 
until you have it long enough for the waist; } the border of the sacque. 
then take 82 stitches for each front, and knit} 
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INFANT’S SHAWL IN CROCHET. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Tue pattern for this will be found, printed in ; above) all round the centre piece, widening at 
colors, in the front of the number. the corners sufficiently to keep the work flat. 

MATERIALS.—2} 02. blue split zephyr, 1} oz. : From 8 to 4 rows as the fancy may suggest. 
drab split zephyr, small bone crochet hook. $ For roe Hoop.—Turn over one point of the 

For tHe Centre.—With the blue wool make 8 shawl, and run a cord through the bias thus 
a ch } of a yard long. Work in shells 6 de ; made, as seen in the design, also another cord 
stitches to the shell 1 ch between each shell. $ through the outer edge of border belonging to 
Make this centre piece perfectly square. : the point turned over. Draw this cord enough 

For tue Borper.—Tie on the drab wool, } to shape the hood, finishing with cord and tas- 
work in shells (in the same manner as described } sels. 
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SILK EMBROIDERY ON FLANNEL. 














KNITTED COUNTERPANE IN SQUARES. 





BY MES. WARREN. 








Mareriats.—No. 6, Three-thread Knitting 
Cotton. No. 10 Knitting Needles. 

Explanation of Terms.—T f, thread or cotton in 
Front. K, knit plain. P pearl. 

lst Row.—Cast on one stitch on needle. 

2nd Row.—Cotton in front, knit the 1 stitch 
(2 loops on needle). 

8rd Row.—Cotton in front, knit 2 (3 loops on 
needle). 

4th Row.—Cotton in front, K 1, Tf; K 1, T 
f; K 1. 

5th Row.—T f, K 1; pearl 3; K 2. 

6th Row.—T f, K 2; Tf, K 3; Tf, K 2. 

7th Row.—T f, K 2; pearl 5; K 3. 

8th Row.—T f, K 3; Tf, K5; Tf, K 8. 

9th Row.—T f, K 3; pearl 7; K 4. 

10th Row.—T f, K 4; Tf, K7; Tf, K 4. 

llth Row.—T f, K 5; pearl 9; K 4 (19 
stitches). 

12th Row.—T f, K remainder plain ( 
stitches). 
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18th Row.—T f, K 5; pearl 9; K 6 (21 


stitches). 

14th Row.—T f, K remainder plain (22 
stitches). 

15th Row.—T f, K 6; pearl9; K 7 (28 
stitches). 

16th Row.—T f, K remainder plain (24 
stitches). 

17th Row.—T f, K 7; pearl 9; K 8 (25 
stitches). 

18th Row.—T f, K remainder plain (26 
stitches). 


19th Row.—T f, K 8; pearl 9; K 9. 

20th Row.—T f, K 9; K 2 together; K 5; K 
2 together; K 9. 

2ist Row.—T f, K 9; pearl 7; K 10. 

22nd Row.—T f, K 10; K 2 together; K 3; K 
2 together; K 10. 

23rd Row.—T f, K 10; pearl 5; K 11. 

24th Row.—T f, K 11; K 2 together; K 1; K 
2 together; K 11. 


-_— 
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TRIMMING FOR THE SIDES 


OF CHILDREN’S TROUSERS. 3899 





25th Row.—T f, K 11; pearl 3; K 12. 

26th Row.—T f, K 12; K 2 together; K 12. 

27th Row.—T f; knit remainder plain (28 
stitches). 

28th Row.—T f. The same (29 stitches). 

29th Row.—Pearl row (29 stitches). 

80th Row.—K 2 together; remainder plain. 

8lst Row.—The same. 

82nd Row.—Pearl 2 together; pearl remain- 
der. 

83rd Row.—K 2 together; K remainder. 

34th Row.—The same. 

85th Row.—Pearl 2 together; pearlremainder. 

86th Row.—K 2 together; knit remainder. 

87th Row.—The same. 

88th Row.—Pearl 2 together; pearl remain- 
der. 

89th Row.—K 2 together; K remainder. 

40th Row.—The same. 

4lst Row.—P 2 together; P remainder. 


42nd Row.—K 2 together; K remainder. 
48rd Row.—The same. 

44th Row.—P 2 together; P remainder. 

45th Row.—K 2 together; K remainder. 
46th Row.—The same. 

47th Row.—P 2 together; P remainder. 

48th Row.—K 2 together; K remainder. 

49th Row.—The same. 

50th Row.—P 2 together; P remainder. 

51st Row.—K 2 together; K remainder. 

52nd Row.—The same. 

58rd Row.—P 2 together; P remainder. 

54th Row.—K 2 together; K remainder. 

55th Row.—The same. 

Three stitches now on needle which knit to- 
$ gether in one. Knit three more of these small 
3 squares, and with some cotton sew the four 
hese in each loop formed by bringing the 
: cotton forward in each row; this will now make 
* one square composed of four divisions. 
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TRIMMING FOR THE SIDES 


OF CHILDREN’S TROUSERS, 


OR FOR THE FRONTS OF MORNING JACKET SLEEVES. 





BY MBS. JA 


NE WEAVER. 








MareriaLs.—Cottons, Nos. 10 and 24. No. 
8, Penelope Hook. 
Children’s trousers being now made in the 


same style as worn in the time of Charles IL., 
excepting the bows of ribbon at the knees, the 
insertion is intended for the sides as represented 
in engraving. 

Largest Oval No. 10 Cotton.—Make 29 ch; 
work two long stitches in each loop. 

For the next Two Ovals.—Make 25 ch and 
3 work 2 L in each loop. 

For the next Two.—Make 21 ch. ‘* 

For the next Two.—17 ch. 

For the next Two.—18 ch; there will now be 
nine ovals; these are to be sewed together as 
in engraving, but each one overlapping the 
other. 

With 24 cotton make bars of button-hole 
2 stitch across. 

For the L Stitches round the Large Oval.—Make 

1 long in about the 8rd loop from the join; 5ch 
$1 L in every alternate loop, with 5 ch between 
geach L till there are 22 L, then 5 ch 1 L in 8rd 
sloop of next oval; 5 ch 1 L in each alternate 
® loop till there are 6 L; 5 ch; repeat, but make 
$ only 5 L in next; 5 ch and 4 L in next 2 ovals; 
35 ch and 8 L on next 8 ovals; 5 ch and 9L 
‘ round the top oval; then make both sides alike. 
’ This trimming is very pretty for gathering the 
$ front of a sleeve into. 











WATCH-HOOK IN CROCHET. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Tuts is to be worked in two colors, say crim- 
son and white. 

To do it, crochet a wheel, like the following, 
in crimson: then crochet another in white: both 
rom the pattern below. 
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Next join them together as seen in the en- 
graying in the opposite column, around a centre, 
which crochet from the pattern given there; and 

3 nish the whole with a hook in the middle of 
. }that centre, and with tassels and cord, in crim- 

3 son and white. 

Or the watch-hook may be done, if preferred, 
in blue and white, or black and gold, or any 
other contrasting colors. 

This is a pretty affair, and may be very easily 
made. 
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BORDER IN WOOL-WORK FOR BELL-PULL, &0. 





BY MADEMOISELLE ROCHE. 





Tue pattern given has an extremely marked ; and blue in which the balls are worked, the two 
effect when worked, as it is both simple and $ crossed bands being in the greens and crimsons. 
bold. The contrast of the colors in which it is : The best effect would be produced by filling 
to be worked is also striking. Each loop of: up the ground on which the ribbon rests with 
the ribbon which forms the pattern is worked } white; but as this might be considered too deli- 
in rich crimsons and greens, half of each in the } cate, any light, soft color may be substituted, 
one color and the other half in the other color. $ but the ground of the little border- should be 
Four shades of each are required, reaching a} black, with two rows of gold color at the outer 
very dark shade. One row of stitches, to form : edge, as the boundary line of the pattern. This 
the outline at the lower edge of each loop, } border would be suitable for many other pur- 
is worked in the darkest shade but one, in} poses, such as cushions, ottomans, &c., as the 
both the crimsons and the greens. The small 3 interior square could be filled up with a mosaic 
boundary border at each edge is worked in the } pattern, which would not require any particular 
same _ with the addition of the orange } arrangement, 
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POTICHOMANIE CARD PLATE. 





BY MBS. A. M. HOLLINGSWORTH.* 





Mareriats.—An oblong wooden plate, or; directions for preparing it. Get three cents 
round ditto, black sealing-wax, pictures of $ worth of the best quality, put it in a tumbler, 
various kinds, gum tragacanth. $ and cover it with cold water. Stir it occasion- 

Dissolve the sealing-wax in alcohol, as directed } ally, and pick out any little motes that may 
for Card Basket; paint the plate with it, (several 3 be in it. By adding a little acetic vinegar to 
coats will be required); cut out your pictures ¢ it when quite dissolved it will keep a long time. 
neatly, and paste on to the plate with the gum } 


. A . +4. 3 *Mrs. A. M. Hollingsworth, No. 48 north Ninth 
ee a orgeesietae aan fnish with ; street, Philadelphia, deals in materials, &c., for 
0 coa ’ 4 


" ‘ potichomanie, paper flowers, wax flowers, and 
As gum tragacanth is a very useful gum for $ aji sorts of fancy work. Orders promptly at- 
many purposes, it may be well to give the ; tended to. 
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PATTERN IN EMBROIDERY, 














EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 
“Prrerson” ror 1861—Berrer THAN Ever.—On the cover, 


this month, will be found our Prospectus for 1861. Every § 


vastly more cultivated, intellectually, than Marlborough. 
So Beau Brummell had social culture, but not intellectual. 

Everybody, who mingles in society, knows men and women, 
$ who are noted for their exquisite social culture, whose 


year’s experience teaches us how to do better for our sub- ; $ manners are the admiration of everybody, yet who cannot 
scribers, while the continual increase in our circulation $ be considered intellectually cultivated. 
enables us to afford costlier and costlier attractions. Hence ; But should not moral culture also enter into the defini- 


it is that we make no idle boast in saying that “Peterson” $ 


has improved with every year. Hence also we are able to 


$ tion of true culture? We hold that it should. That one 
? man is a thief or a liar, while another is not, is oftener the 
result of deficient moral training than is generally believed. 


promise that “Peterson” for 1861 will be even better than ° $ We protest against calling a roue, a gambler, a defaulter, an 


for 1860. Some of the points, in which this superiority will \ > unprincipled villain of any kind, a cultivated man, no mat- 


consist, are set forth in our Prospectus. Others we keep, 3 3 ter how fascinating may be his manners, nor how thorough 
§ his intellectual disicpline and acquirements. Such men 


for the present, to ourselves, lest they should be imitated. } there are: we have known such; and we have heard them 
Prominent, before all, will be an improvement in the § called cultivated. But we insist it is a misnomer. 

literary department. This, some will say, will hardly be : The truly cultivated man is cultivated morally, socially, 

possible. Already, we will be told, “Peterson” has most $ and intellectually. He is honest and true. He is affable 


of the best writers. But even tho best writers write better § $ 


at some times than at others; and we shall publish nothing ; 


but the best efforts of the best writers. We have several 
powerful novelets, already on hand; more, indeed, than we 
can publish ; and when we have made a selection from these, 
we will announce those we shall print. We can promise, 
even now, however, that they will be better than any we 
have yet given. Of course, one of these novelets will be by 
Mrs. Ann 8, Stephens. 

Now is the time to get up clubs! Everybody will sub- 
scribe for “ Peterson,” if its claims are fairly presented, un- 
less a promise has been given to take some other Magazine. 
Be, therefore, the first in the field. A specimen will be sent, 
gratis, if written for, to show to acquaintances, so that you 
need not injure your own copy. Don’t lose a moment! 


Wuat 1s CuLturE?—One of our cotemporaries, in a late 3 


article, had some excellent remarks on culture. But we 
think the writer of that essay, whoever he may be, con- 
siders culture too exclusively as an intellectual result. 
For true culture seems to us the product of social and 
moral causes, as well as of intellectual ones. 

For example, Dr. Johnson was cultivated, intellectually, 
to a very high degree. He was a scholar, even among the 


$ to the meanest. He is thoroughly educated. And a woman 
of real culture is like him in these particulars. 


Patcuwork.—We have, lately, given various patterns for 
patchwork. Many improvements may be made in the old 
style of patchwork that most of us have been accustomed 
to see for years, and in anticipation of some improvement 
in the designs at present used, we will make a few remarks. 

The materials necessary for patchwork are such portions 
of wearing apparel, whether of cloth, calico, linen, Holland, 
silk, velvet, cotton prints, &c., as would otherwise be thrown 
away, or saved for the rag-man. No matter how small the 
portion, it has its use. The next necessary article is some 
stiff paper—old envelopes, backs of letters, brown paper, 
&c.—to form the shapes; and lastly, the design shapes, cut 
out in tin, and the designs themselves. The materials 
3 should be arranged into shades and qualities. After having 
8 been cut to the requisite sizes, and the irregularities of the 
2 edges neatly remedied; when this is done, they are ready 
for use. 

The patterns may be varied ad infinitum, if the person 
2 possess the least talent for drawing and designing; but for 
$ the sake of those who may not be thus gifted, we submit 
§ the following simple and effective designs, to be executed 
in any of the materials. 

To make the Patchwork.—The pattern should be pleced 
3 before the person, and the shades being selected, the several 
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giant scholars of his century; he was a poet, an essayist, a ¢ Pieces arranged so as to form the design, and the edges 
critic; he was the foremost man, in conversation, among 3 then neatly sewn together; after which, they are either 
such leading men as Burke, Goldsmith, and their compeers, $ pressed, or ironed, the papers removed, and the lining pro- 
But it would scarcely be correct to call Dr. Johnson a cul- ceeded with. When silks and velvets are employed, it im- 
tivated man, at least in any comprehensive sense of that : proves the effect to combine the two, taking the silk for 
term. He was, in fact, the very reverse of cultivation $ the lighter, and the velvet for the darker shades; or to 
socially. He ate like a famished wolf; he gulped his tea 8 have silk for the lighter shades, and two velvets for the 
down with strange noises; he contradicted people with a 3 others, shaded to pattern. A very pretty effect is produced 
dogmatism that was often actually brutal. No man, guilty ; 3 by combining Holland and calico, silk and satin, silk or 
of such faults of manner, can be considered, in the conven- 3 satin and velvet, and rough and fine cloth. 


tional sense, a polished gentleman. He may be, in all sub- 3 N 
stantial respects, a very excellent man; but he wants social ¢ 
culture. 


The various articles that may be manufactured, are quilts 
$ in colored and white calico; anti-macassars in silks; otto- 

> mans in silks and velvets, silks and cloth; table-covers in 
$ silks and cloth; cushions for chairs or sofas, in silks; and 


On the other hand, the most perfect manners, without 
polish of mind also, do not make a man cultivated. The $ mats, rugs, and carpets, in cloth. We have seen many use- 
first Duke of Marlborough, in his youth, was the most 2 ful white quilts for children’s cots made from the cuttings 
finished gentleman of his day. He had, in addition, a 3 remaining after shirt making. The centre might be of 


great military genius. But he knew comparatively little : Holland and calico, with a fringe border, knitted. Numer- 
of literature, or science, or any such pursuits. The snarl- § $ ous rugs might be made in colored cloths, to look equal to 
ing Swift, whe, socially, was but a human hyena, was 3 carpets, for poor people, and wear much better. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 403 
Wuat tHe Newspapers Say.—It is not often that we ; interesting is “A Glance at the Court and Government of 
copy, even for the legitimate purposes of advertising, what } Louis Philippe in 1847, 48, and the French Revolution of 
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the newspaper press says of this Magazine. But it is well, 
occasionally, to make room for a few of such notices, in 
order to let our subscribers see that the newspapers place 
“Peterson” foremost for cheapness, utility, and beauty. 
Every month we receive several hundreds of notices, such 3 
as the following:—“Peterson,” says the Wapello (Iowa) $ 
Intelligencer, “is always in time, and its arrival is always 
hailed with delight by the ladies; the fact is, ‘ Peterson’ has 
got to be one of the necessities of the household.” The 
Mountain (Ky.) Democrat says:—“It should form the fire- 
side companion of every family who entertain a proper re- 
gard for good morals and refinement. Subscribe for it.” 
The Democratic (Ohio) Union says:—“The engravings are 
exceedingly beautiful, and its reading pages elicit great ; 


s 
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1848 which followed, while the author resided as Envoy 
Extraofdinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United 
States at Paris.” This article, indeed, occupies nearly half 
of the volume. Mr.Rush mentions, among other facts, that 
he was at the Tuilleries, two days before the Revolution 
broke out, when Louis Philippe told him, “Order will be 
maintained: the government has taken every precaution, 
and we are under no apprehension.” And yet, within forty- 
eight hours, the Orleans dynasty was overthrown! Not 
less valuable, because they will help future historians, 
writing of this nineteenth centuty, to describe the social 
life of the English aristocracy, are two letters to Mrs. Rush, 
describing his visits to Grove Park and Hagley, the seats 
of Lords Clarendon and Lyttleton. Americans, however, 


interest from the lovers of chaste literature. If you want } will be most interested in the first article in the volume, 
to be up to the top of the fashions send for this Magazine.” N which is a summary of certain letters, written by Gen. 
The People’s (Ind.) Press says:—“Of the merits of this 3 Washington to his private secretary, Col. Lear, and which 
work it is scarcely necessary to speak. It has obtained a } contains the original account of the manner in which 
world wide celebrity, and is a universal favorite wherever : Washington received the news of St. Clair’s defeat: a nar- 
it is received.” The Appleton (Wis.) Crescent says:—“It 3 rative which Irving quoted in full in his life of Wash- 
is elegant and sprightly, not heavy and care-worn. It is 3 ington. It is a nice thing, when writing of men in their 
up to the times in all its departments, and is, as it deserves 3 80cial relations, to know what is proper to tell, without 
to be, a great favorite with the ladies.” And the Neosho $ violating the sanctity of private life; but Mr. Rush, in 
Valley (Kansas) Register says:—“The best Magazine for ° every instance, has kept the exact line. The volume is 





ladies in America.” 
os s 
Our Premium ENGRAVING FoR CLUBs.—Our old tendo § 
know that we do not give people premiums for subscribing ; 
to “Peterson.” We hold that every subscriber gets his or 2 
her money’s worth in the Magazine. But we have always $ 
made a practice to give a premium to anybody getting up $ 
a club. The premium for 1861, is, we think, the most de- 3 
sirable we have ever offered. It is, as described in the 3 
Prospectus, an engraving of the largest size for framing; 
and the subject is one that will interest everybody. Bun- 
yan wrote his immortal “Pilgrim’s Progress,” as is well ° 
known, in prison, where he was confined, for twelve long $ 
years, for his religious opinions. His wife was a heroic 
woman, and went before the judge, herself, to intercede for 
Bunyan’s release: and this interview forms the subject of 
the engraving. The print is in line and stipple, and is one 
of the best works of the late Thomas Iliman. It has never 
before been published. In no other way can it be had ex- 
cept from “Peterson.” So get up a club, if you wish this 
costly affair! To those who prefer an Album, we will, as 
stated in the Prospectus, send an Album, instead of the 
engraving, if they write for it. But where no preference 
is expressed, we shall take it for granted that the engraving 
is preferred. 


8 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
Occasional Productions, Political, Diplomatical, and Mis- 
cellaneous. By Richard Rush. Edited by his Executors. 


PIII. 


¢ handsomely printed, and embellished with an engraved 


likeness of Mr. Rush, taken from a portrait painted when 
he was forty. We cannot close this notice without testi- 
fying to the tact and judgment displayed by the executors, 
not only in their selection of their father’s papers, but also 
in the modest introduction with which they preface the 
book. 


The Greatness and Decline of Cxsar Birotteau. From 
the French of Honore de Balzac. Translated by O. W. 
Night and T. B. Goodrich. 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: 
Rudd & Carleton.—It has generally been considered that 
Balzac could not be translated. But the book before us is 
a refutation of this idea. Messrs. Night & Goodrich have 
achieved a difficult task with rare success, rendering into 
racy and idiomatic English the most idiomatic of the French 
novelists. Cassar Birotteau is announced as the first of a 
complete series of Balzac’s fictions, which Messrs. Rudd & 
Carleton design publishing. To ordinary American readers 
Balzac is known only by reputation. He is undoubtedly, 
in some respects, the first of French novelists. No other 
writer has ever drawn the middle class Parisian, with such 
exact truth, such finish of detail, as in this volume. Theo 
story has the fidelity of a Flemish picture. Balzac’s scalpel 
anatomizes the human heart, such as he found it in Paris, 
with a thoroughness which no fibre escapes. There is no 
romance in Cesar Birotteau : it out-Thackerays, so te speak, 
Thackeray; but, on that very account, it will be acceptable 
to a large circle of readers. The volume is very elegantly 
printed. 

Reminiscences of an Officer of Zouaves. Translated from 
the French. 1 vol.,18 mo. New York: D. Appleton & Co.— 


1 vol.,8 vo. Philada: J. B. Lippincott & Co.—The author 3 This work has been compiled from the notes of the late 


of these papers was a son of the celebrated Dr. Benjamin 
Rush, who was one of the signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and was also, for nearly half a century, an } 
eminent physician in Philadelphia. Richard Rush was § 
bred to the law, but devoted himself partially to politics, } 
in which latter field he achieved early success, for at thirty- ¢ 
four he was made Attorney General of the United States, $ 
and at thirty-eight, minister to England. He subsequently § 
became Secretary of the Treasury, was afterward appointed } 
to secure the Smithsonian fund, and in 1847 was sent to$ 
represent his country at the Court of France. The papers 3 
in this volume are nearly all of historical value, as might > 
be supposed from the career of their writer. The most ’ 
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Gen. Cler, who was killed at the battle of Magenta, and 


who had been for many years, before being made a general, 
colonel of the second regiment of Zouaves. The volume is 
full of stirring incidents, for it takes up the Zouaves at the 


$ first organization of the corps, and carries them down to 
® the close of the Crimean campaign. The military world, 


especially, is interested in these Zouaves. We hear of 
Zouave companies being formed everywhere in the United 
States: and certainly their drill, in many respects, is an 
improvement on the old system. 

A Greek Grammar for Schools and Colleges. 1 vol., 12 
mo. New York: D. Appleton & Co.—This is really a very 
excellent grammar. 
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‘The Wild Sports of India. By Capt. Henry Shakes-> The Kangaroo Hunters ; or, Adventures in the Bush. By 
pear. 1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields—We be Anne Bowman. 1 vol., 16 mo. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, 
lieve that most men, who are good for anything, have a; Lee & Co. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers—The 
taste for that nomadic life, which, to use one of the cant f author of this handsome little volume is already favorably 
phrases of the day, was the normal condition of the human 3 known to the public. Her present work is a stirring story 
race. It is curious that the richest and most highly culti- ; of Australian life, designed particularly for young people: 
vated aristocracy in the world, we mean that of England, } a tale combining instruction with interest. The book is 
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alternates between the refinement of the saloons and the 
excitement of the hunter's life. Are the two extremes of ¢ 
civilization to meet and combine, in order to make that 
perfect civilization, to which all believers in progress look ; 
forward? For one, we think so. The life of cities, and of 3 
books especially, exhausts the nervous system: to recu- N 
perate ourselves, we must go back to the country, if not § 
to the chase. A book like this, therefore, is an invaluable } 
acquisition. It is the narrative of an English cavalry } 
officer, who spent many years in India, and who, while § 
there, devoted a large portion of his leisure time to hunting } 
down the tigers, panthers, and other beasts of prey in that 3 
region. He makes no pretensions to fine writing, and yet N 
his adventures are so graphically told, that the blood kin- 
dies and the breath sometimes catches in suspense, as one $ 
reads, Capt. Shakespear, among other exploits, killed two 5 
“man-eaters,” that is tigers which were accustomed to } 
prey on human beings only, and one of which had actually 3 
depopulated a large village. The book is written with 3 
great modesty. The concluding chapters contain some ex- 
cellent remarks on the breeding and rearing of horses, and 
on the superiority of light cavalry over heavy dragoons. 
In the chapters on the horses used in India, there is much 
that is new about the Arab horse. Capt. Shakespear does 
not describe the Arabian exactly as Layard does, and as 
the latter saw the horse in his native deserts, we conclude 
that the breeds sold in India must be of mixed blood, 
though the captain thinks they are not. Whoever is in- 
terested in horses, especially in those adapted for the sad- 
dle, will find much useful information in these chapters. 


Critical and Miscellaneous Essays and Poems. By T. 
Babington Macaulay. 1.vol.,12 mo. New York: D Apple- 
ton & Co.—This is a new and revised edition of various fugi- 
tive essays and poems by the late Lord Macaulay. Among § 
the most interesting articles are “Mirabeau,” “William 3 
Pitt,” “Criticisms on the Principal Italian Writers,” and > 
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handsomely illustrated. 


Virgil’s Zneid. With Explanatory Notes. 1 vol.. 12 mo. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co.—A very superior edition of 
Virgil, which we recommend to the notice of teachers. 
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HORTICULTURAL. 

GrowineG PLANTs In Rooms.—All rooms do not possess 
equal advantages for growing plants. A room with large, 
high windows, looking to the south, is the best; the next 
best is one with a southeast or southwest exposure; next, 
east; next, west; and the least desirable of all, one looking 
to any point north. A large bay window with a southern 
exposure possesses many advantages for growing plants, 
quite equal in many cases, and superior in some, to those 
structures absurdly called “plant cabinets,” unless the lat- 
ter be intended for the preservation of dried specimens, the 
only purpose for which most of them are fit. A basement 
window with a southern exposure will sometimes answer 
tolerably well, but a room in the upper part of the house is 
always to be preferred. Having secured a table and se- 
lected a room, the next thing in order will be a collection 
of plants; and here we would drop a caution against ac- 
cumulating too large a number. Plants cannot be well 
grown anywhere, or under any circumstances, when 
crowded together; it is always more satisfactory to grow 
a few well than grow many indifferently. In making « list, 
we name only those which we know to succeed well in 
rooms, and which are least impatient of neglect and changes 
in temperature. From our list of annuals given last month 
may be selected schizanthus, lobelia, alyssum, mignonette, 
mathiola, and ageratum. Of perennials, a good selection 
may be made from the following, taking them somewhat in 
the order in which they are named: Geranium (scarlet and 
scented), primula sinensis, azalea, epiphyllums (indeed, 





“Sadler’s Law of Population.” Many of the earlier poems % the whole cacti family), spirea reevesiana and prunifolia, 
and ballads of Macaulay are also included in the volume. $ roses (such as hermosa, agrippina, fragoeletta, &c.), helio- 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers are the Philadelphia agents of trope, laurustinus, bulbs (such as hyacinths, narcissus, 
the work. 2 crocus, ixias, babianas, &c.), calla, oranges, lemons, deutzia 

Poems. By Henry Lynden Flash. 1 vol..12 mo. New 3 gracilis, weigela rosea, coronilla, petunias, cipripendium 
York: Rudd @ Carleton—Many of the poems in this $ insignis, hoya (or wax-plant), verbenas, stevia, daphne, car- 


volume have considerable merit. We like those best which 3 
are the least pretentious, as, for instance, “Maud and I,” $ 
“What She Brought Me,” &c. Mr. Flash is one of our own 
contributors. A poem, in this collection, “Japan Lilies,” 
may be remembered, by some of our readers. The volume 
is daintily printed: quite the thing for a lady’s boudoir. 

Primary History of the United States. By G. P. Quacken- 
bos, A. M. 1 vol.,16mo. New York: D. Appleton & Co— 
This is for young beginners, and is designed to be used in 
schools. The text is capitally cond d and hand ly 
illustrated. We can recommend it cordially. 

The Old Farm House. By Mrs. Caroline H. Butler 
Laing. 1vol.,8 vo. Philada: G. G. Evans.—Though not 
@ first-class novel, this is, nevertheless, a very agreeable $ 
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one: indeed much better than the melodramatic trash < 
which is sv frequently praised. 


Bible Stories in Verse, for the little ones at Home. By 
Anna M. Hyde. 1 vol. Philada: James Challen & Son— 
This is an excellent book for children. It is beautifully 
printed and profusely illustrated. The form is a small ; 
quarto. 5 
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S$ ral treatment. 


nations, cape jasmine, pittosporum, salvias, passiflora, 
bouvardia, fuchsia. We do not recommend the young ama- 
teur to make so large a selection, unless several windows 
are fitted for the purpose of plant-growing, or unless the 
selection is confined mostly to one plant ofa kind. A good 
selection for a beginner would be a few pots of alyssum, 
mignonnette, lobelia, geranium, primula, azalea, calla, cacti, 
coronilla, heliotrope, spireea, orange, lemon, petunia, and 
some bulbs, It is-better to begin in a small way with afew 
kinds easily grown, and to increase the number and variety 
as experience and skill are acquired. 

We cannot, of course, within the limits of a single article, 
give directions for the cultivation of the plants we have 
named; we can only add a few brief remarks on their gene- 
One of the most important things to be at- 


tended to is watering; the plants should not be allowed to 
wilt for want of water, but they should not be watered till 
the surface of the pot becomes dry, and ther enough should 
be given to go entirely through the ball of earth. The plants 
should be frequently syringed or sprinkled overhead, and 
kept clean, and free from dead leaves. Extreme changes 
of temperature should be avoided as much as possible; a 
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moderately low temperature is to be preferred in a room to , to scorch; and the place should be rubbed with flannel while 
a high one; since, in the absence of a strong and diffused 3 warm. 
light, too much warmth will cause the plants to grow weak. Sal-volatile or heartshorn will restore colors taken out 
If the windows have curtains, they should be kept up or 3 by acid. It may be dropped upon any garment without 
drawn aside, and all the sun and light possible admitted to ; doing harm. 
the plants at all times during the day. When the weather : New iron should be very gradually heated at first. After 
is mild, the window may be thrown up for awhile, or the } it has become inured to the heat, it is not so likely to 
top sash lowered a little. During very cold nights, the crack. 
table may be moved to the middle of the room; and if the Clean a brass kettle, before using it for cooking, with salt 
plants should unfortunately get frozen, darken the room } and vinegar, 
and throw cold water over them repeatedly till the frost is 3 The oftener carpets are shaken, the longer they wear; 
drawn out, and then expose them gradually to the light. ¢ the dirt that collects under them grinds out the threads, 
In this way we have saved plants when th® ball of earth Linen rags should be carefully saved, for they are ex- 
has been frozen as hard as a brick. Room plants should $ tremely useful in sickness. If they have become dirty and 
not be brought into the house till the nights get frosty, and 3 worn by cleaning silver, &c., wash them and scrape them 
while out of doors they should have a sunny exposure. In- 3 into lint. 
sects should be looked after, and destroyed on their first ap- ; If you are troubled to get soft water for washing, fill a 
pearance; a little attention in this way will keep them free $ tub or barrel half full of wood ashes, and fill it up with 
from such pests. 2 water, so that you may have ley whenever you want it. A 
It has been objected by some that it is unhealthy to keep 3 gallon of strong ley, put into a great kettle of hard water, 
plants in rooms; but their arguments lack coherence and $ will make it as soft as rain water. Some people use pearl- 
force, and we are compelled to record our experience against ¢ ash, or potash; but this costs something, and is very apt to 
the position. We believe them, on the contrary, to be con- $ injure the texture of the cloth. 
ducive to health, not only by their soothing and cheerful; Do not let knives be dropped into hot dish-water. It is 
influence on the mind, but as purifiers of the air, so that ; a good plan to have a large tin pot to wash them in, just 
all may indulge their tastes without the least apprehension ? high enough to wash the blades, without wetting the 
of injury to their health. We have no room for an argu- $ handles. 
ment here, but we believe that every vegetable physiolo- § 
gist will sustain our position; if he will not, then, in our 
opinion, he has something to learn. We commend room $ 
plants to all who have a room in which to grow them, and 8 
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SICK-ROOM, NURSERY, &c, 





especially to the ladies, who are ily much confined 2 To Avoid Chilblains.—Commence early, before frost sets 
to the house; they will cheer many a lonely hour, and afford 8 in, to rub the feet and hands with opodeldoc (soap lini- 
a balm to many a wounded heart. $yment); this should be done night and morning; keep the 


$ feet and hands particularly dry, using abundant friction 
N after washing, and take plenty of exercise to promote cir- 
$ culation. It is the want of the latter, as much as any other 
cause, which induces chilblains. Never approach the fire 
HOUSEKEEPER’S DEPARTMENT. immediately after coming in-doors from the frosty air. A 
Hints to Economists.—If you have a strip of land, do ? skipping-rope affords admirable house exercise for children, 
not throw away soap-suds. Both ashes and soap-suds are } and will effectually keep away chilblains, as well as many 
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good manure for bushes and young plants. other complaints, if made timely use of. 
Cream of tartar, rubbed upon soiled white kid gloves,} Salt in Diptheria.—M. Roche mentions in L’Union Medi- 
cleanses them very much. cale, of July, 26th, 1859, that he had saved six patients in 
Woollen clothes should be washed in very hot suds, and $ six cases of diptheria by the following mode of treatment. 
not rinsed. Lukewarm water shrinks them. The false membranes were first freely cauterized with lunar 
Do not let coffee and tea stand in tin. caustic, and injections then made every hour against the 
Scald your wooden ware often, and keep your tin ware $ fauces with a solution of common salt, the strength of the 
dry. solution being such as not to create natisea. Chlorate of 


Preserve the backs of old letters to write upon. If you } potash was also given internally; and tincture of iodine as 
have children who are learning to write, buy coarse white § a topical application was used in half the cases; but M. 
paper by the quantity, and keep it locked up, ready to be } Roche considers that the irrigations with the solution of 
made into writing books. It does not cost half so much as } common salt were the chief agents in the case. 





it does to buy them at the stationers. Toast and Water.—Take a small, solid square piece of 
See that nothing is thrown away which might have } bread, and place it on a toasting-fork at about half a yard 
served to nourish your own family, or a poorer one. $ distant from the fire; let it remain two hours at least, and 


As far as it is possible, have bits of bread eaten up before } as much longer as convenient, and when it has assumed a 
they become hard; spread those that are not eaten, and ; light brown color, plunge it while hot into a jug of clear, 
let them dry, to be pounded for puddings, or soaked for $ cold water. Cover it over, and let it reman till wanted for 
brewis. $ use. The longer the bread is allowed to toast, the brighter 

Brewis is made of crusts and dry pieces of bread, soaked } and browner the color it becomes; and the longer the 
a good while in hot milk, mashed up and eaten with salt. maceration of the toast in the water goes on, the better, to 
Above all, do not let crusts accumulate in such quantities ; a certain extent, and within certain limits, the result will 
that they cannot be used. With proper care there is no $ prove. 
need of losing a particle of bread. $ Dr. Boerhave's Sweet Buttermilk.—Take the milk from 

Attend to all the mending in the house once a week, if } the cow in a large, wide-mouthed bottle. In ten minutes 
possible. Never put out sewing. If it be not possible to ; begin shaking it till flakes of butter swim about and the 
do it in your own family, hire some one into the house, and { milk looks thin and blue; strain it through a sieve, and 
work with them. : drink as often as the stomach will bear. This must form 

A warming-pan full of coals, or a shovel of coals, held over > the whole of the patient’s diet, eating with it roasted apples 
varnished furniture, will take out white spots. $ and ripe fruit. Keep in a cool place, and it must not taste 

Care should be taken not to hold the clothes near enough $ in the least sour when taken. 
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Gloucester Jelly for Invalids.—Rice, sago, and pearl bar-; Black Reviver, for faded mourning dresses, black coats, 
ley, each one ounce; one ounce of candied eringo root, sim- § &£c.—1. Boil in two pints of water down to one, two oz. of 
mered in two quarts of water till reduced to one quart. Aleppo galls, in powder, two oz. of logwood, one oz. of gum 
Strain, and when cold it will produce a jelly. Dissolve ° arabic, then add one oz. of sulphate of iron. This may be 
some in warm milk, well skimmed, and take three or four N evaporated to a powder. 2. Galls, eight oz.; logwood, green 
times a day. Half a teacupful of jelly to one of milk. vitriol, iron filings, sumach, of each one oz.; vinegar, two 

Remedy for Chilblains.—An excellent remedy is made $ pints. 
by mixing together in a small bottle white wine, vinegar, To Take Stains out of Silver.—Steep the silver in soap 
turpentine, and the contents of an egg in equal proportions. § leys for the space of four hours; then cover it over with 
With this the chilblains should be rubbed gently whenever ° whiting, wet with vinegar, so that it may lie thick upon 
they are in a state of irritation. Soaking the feet in warm $ it, and dry it by a fire; after which rub off the whiting, and 
water is a bad practice. pass it over with dry bran, and the spots will not only dis- 

For Sore Eyes.—Incorporate thoroughly, in a glass mortar $ appear, but the silver will look exceedingly bright. 
or vessel, one part of strong citrine ointment, with three To Mend China.—Mix together equal parts of fine glue, 
parts of spermaceti ointment. Use the mixture night and $ white of egg, and white lead, and with it anoint the edges 
morning, by placing a piece of the size of a pea in the cor- $ of the articles to be mended; press them together, and when 
ner of the eye affected. hard and dry, scrape off as much as sticks about the joint. 

Cure for Bunions.—I have found this ointment very use- 3 The juice of garlic is another good cement, and leaves no 
fal in curing a joint which was enlarged: Iodine, twelve } mark where it has been used. 
grains, lard, or spermaceti ointment, one-half ounce: tobe $ Polishing Paste.—Halfa pound of mottled soap cut into 














rubbed in gently twice or thrice every day. pieces, mixed with half a pound of rotten-stone in powder; 

put them into a saucepan with enough of cold water to 

es : 3 cover the mixture (about three pints); boil slowly, till dis- 
MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. scived toa paste. 


To Restore the Keys of a Piano to their Oiginal Color.— 


Enfiation Corel—hp ingenious person, can make wp, Rub on the keys with leather, a preparation of sal volatile 


with artificial coral,a great variety of useful and orna- 


mental articles, such as work-baskets, liqueur bottle-stands, nb guyetdehent a. 

card-racks, candle ornaments, &c., all of which have a POR OLLI LOLOL LLL L DIDO LE 
novelty in appearance, and are at the same time very 

pretty. To prepare this coral, procure small branches of RECEIPTS FOR THE TABLE. 


shrubs, peel the bark off, and dry them; they are to be Sugar Iceing for Cake.—Beat two pounds of double re- 
dipped in melted red sealing-wax, to every quarter of a } fined sugar with two ounces of fine starch, sift the whole 
pound of which should be added, prior to the melting, one $ through a gauze sieve, then beat the whites of five eggs 
ounce of bees’-wax, which will render the mixture, when ; with a knife upon a pewter dish for half an hour; beat in 
cold, less brittle than sealing-wax by itself. Twigs of the.¢ your sugar a little at a time, or it will make the eggs fail, 
black-thorn are the best kind of wood to employ for this $ and injure the color; when all the sugar is put in, beat it 
purpose, Small articles should be fashioned before they 3 half an hour longer, and then lay on your almond iceing, 
are dipped, but larger ones require the twigs to be dipped 2 spreading it even with a knife. If put on as soon as the 
first. After they are finished, they should be held before $ cake comes from the oven, it will harden by the time the 
a gentle fire, turning them avon till they are perfectly 3 cake is cold. 
covered and smooth. 2 Custard for Pies—In a pint of good new milk, put two 
In Preparing Skeleton Leaves, the best method is to steep $ or three bitter almonds, a stick of cinnamon,.a piece of 
them for two months in rain-water, keeping them in a warm 8 lemon peel, and seven or eight good sized lumps of sugar; 
place and exposed freely to the air. Before taking them : let the whole simmer gently till the flavor is extracted, 
out of the water, add a small quantity of muriatic acid, and $ then strain and stir till cold. Beat the yolks of six eggs, 
leave them for a day or two. . Lay them on a smooth piece § § and mix well with the milk, then stir the whole over a slow 
of cardboard, and with an extremely soft brush, or fine ; fire till it is about the thickness of rich cream. It may be 
sponge, gently amd carefully wipe away those cellular parts ; flavored with almond or rose water, of which one ounce 
not completely destroyed. They are then bleached with N will be sufficient. 
either chloride of lime or the fumes of sulphur. : To Prepare Cocoa.—Cocoa nibs require from two to three 
Fora Beautiful and Permanent Red Ink.—Pure car- : hours’ boiling to extract all their goodness. The vessel con- 
mine, twelve grains; solution of ammonia, three ounces. : taining them should be placed near the fire, so as to heat 
Place the carmine in a porcelain vessel; pour thereon the 3 gradually until the decoction is at the boiling point, at 
solution of ammonia; heat over a spirit lamp for a space of } which it must be kept, and not permitted to boil violently. 
five to cight minutes, carefully managing the temperature ; It is a mistake to suppose that nibs are soluble, or that a 
80 as not to boil; and, to the solution thus formed, add (con- 3 high color is requisite for goodness. Flaked cocoa is nothing 
tinually stirring) eighteen grains of powdered gum arabic. 3 but the refuse of better preparations. 
When dissolved, the ink is ready for use. Instead of car- ; A Cheap Vinegar.—To a gallon of water put two pounds 
mine, which is expensive, drop-lake may be used. : of coarse sugar; boil and skim it for about half an hour. 
French Polish for Boots and Shoes.—Mix together two 3 Put it into a tub, and when almost cold add to it a slice of 
pints of the best vinegar and one pint of soft water; stir $ $ bread soaked in fresh yeast. Ina week it may be put into 
into it a quarter of a pound of glue, broken up, half a pound 3 stone bottles or a cask, and kept uncorked either in the 
of logwood chips, a quarter of an ounce of fincly powdered } heat of the sun or near the fire, for six months. To keep 
indigo, a quarter of an ounce of the best soft soap, and a $ out insects, paste a bit of crape or gauze over the bunghole. 
quarter of an ounce of isinglass. Put the mixture over the } Lemonade—Two ounces of tartaric acid, one pound of 
fire, and let it boil for ten minutes, or more® Then strain : lump sugar, and a little lemon juice or essence of lemon 
the liquid, and bottle and cork it. When cold, it is fit for $ $ melted in a half pint of water, but not boiled; a tablespoon- 
use. The polish should be applied with a clean sponge. ; ful in half a tumbler of water, with a little soda, forms an 
To Prevent Mouldiness in Ink.—One and a half dozen } agreeable and refreshing beverage. 
cloves (more or less according to the size of bottle) bruised, Zo Candy Lemon Peel.—Boil it with sugar, and then 
with gum arabic are to be put into the bott'e. > expose it to the air till the sugar crystalizes. 
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Dessert Biscuits.-Three-quarters of a pound of flour, a 3 
quarter of a pound of loaf sugar, the peel of a lemon grated, $ 3 
half a teacupful of cream, two eggs, leaving out the whites. $ 
Roll them out thin, cut them in whatever shape you think 
proper, and bake them in a quick oven. ; 

Ginger Biscuits——Eight ounces of flour, four ounces of $ 
butter, four ounces of sifted sugar, half an ounce of ginger 
finely powdered. Mix the whole with one egg, and roll ; 
them out quite thin, and cut them with a wineglass. Bake ° 
them in a moderate oven. 

To Make Salt Meat Fresh.—Put half a pound of saltpetro 3 
into two gallons of boiling water, and let the salt meat be ° 
put into it, and remain there twelve hours, at the end of 3 
which time the salt meat will have become fresh. 
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ART RECREATIONS. 

J. E. Turon & Co., 161 Washington street, Boston, pub- } 
lish, for Grecian and Antique Painting, the follewing ele- ¢ 
gant Pictures, which we send, post-paid, to any address, on 3 
receipt of price. New Pictures tly being published 3 
Each are prepared on suitable paper, with tints, &c.; and 3 
full directions to paint, to mix each color, frame, &c., with- 3 
out extra charge. There are no other publishers of such 3 
pictures, nor can any other pictures be made to so fully 
resemble a canvas oil painting, or remain perfect as these. 
The coarse and cheap pictures are not suitable, and disgust 


people of taste with these beautiful arts. 

Size of Plate, 
beside margin. Price. 

On the Prairie, very fine, - 19 by 27, $2. 

Mary Dow, companion to Barefoot Boy, - 16 by 22, 

The Barefoot Boy, ctenpeaion to any Bow, 16 by 22, 

The Rector’s Ward, - 19 by 25, 

The Marriage of John Alden, in the “Court- 
ship of Miles Standish, 14 by 17, 

The Virgin and Child, the celebrated Ma- 
donna della Scala, by Correggio, 

Evangeline, from Longfellow, 

Beatrice Cenci, from e octehanted painting | 
by Guido, - - 16 by 22, 

Jean D’Are, - - 12 by 16, 

Age and Infancy, ¢ a beautiful Family Group, 16 = 22, 

The Happy Family, 0. 13 

Hiawatha’s Wooing, from wm -§ 

The Farm Yard, by Herring, ocngautes to 
Hiawatha’s Wooing, 

The Jews-Harp Lesson, by Brunet, 

The Little Bird, by Brunet, 

Les Orphelines, copy fom celebrated ‘paint. 
ing, 9by 11, 1,00 
They are the atdeuus of the several most popular new 

styles of painting, and publishers of the new book, ART } 

Recreations. The careful experience of several years is $ : 

given in this book, with that of Professor Day, the pioneer $ ; 

teacher, who has successfully taught in Europe and the ¢ 

best seminaries in New England. 3 
Its value to teachers will be obvious, and to those living 2 

at a great distance, for it gives instructions how to make 8 

all materials used, valuable receipts, &c. Some of the 8 

branches taught are 
Pencil Drawing, Oil Painting, Crayon Drawing and Paint- 

ing, Paper Flowers, Moss-Work, Papier Mache, Cone-Work, 

Feather Flowers, Hair-Work, Potichomanie, Leather-Work, 3 

Theorem Painting, Gilding and Bronzing, Taxidermy, or 

the Art of Preserving Birds, Grecian Painting, Antique H 

Painting, Oriental Painting, Wax Flowers, from the crude $ 

wax, to the beautiful and perfect flower, fruit, &c., Sign ° 

Painting, Shell Work, Painting on Ground Glass, Magic 3 

Lantern, Imitation of Pearl, Sealing-Wax Painting, Pano- $ $ 

rama Painting, Embroidery, Coloring Photographs, Water- ° 

Coloring, the Aquarium, &c., &c. 

The work is elegantly illustrated, large 12 mo. Price 3 
$1,50. This and all our pictures and books sent, post-paid, $ ; 
by mail. 
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PARLOR PUZZLES. 
Tue CarpBoarD.—Cut a cardboard as in figure A, and 
with the pieces these different diagrams may be formed. 
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FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 


Fic. 1.—Evenine Dress OP WHITE TULLE, spotted in black, 
trimmed with five flounces; each flounce is trimmed with a 
narrow crimson velvet, and edged with narrow black lace. 
The body is made without a point, and has a broad, wide 
sash of white silk striped with black velvet, and edged 
with crimson velvet. The body is square in the neck, a la 
Raphael, and is trimmed with puffings of tulle and velvet. 
Fan-shaped short sleeves over large puffs of tulle. Head- 
dress of crimson velvet and gold braid. 

Fie. u.—Dinnern Dress oF MAvve-coloreD S1LK.—The 
$ skirt is much narrower at the top than at the bottom, and 
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is trimmed with five quillings of silk put on very full; each } Bopies are generally made round at the waist, although 
quilling is pinked at the edges, and decreases in width as ° § points are still worn. These are much more becoming to 
they approach the waist. Body plain, with a point. Pagoda : some figures than the round waist. 
sleeve, trimmed to correspond with the skirt. Head-dress $ $ Sieeves of every variety will be worn, either very large 
of mauve velvet, and gold-colored velvet flowers. 3 and flowing, or tight to the arm, or partially close with a 
Fic. 11.—BasQue oF BLACK SILK, FITTING THE FiGuRE $ CUff. When buttons are worn on the dress, the tight sleeve 
LOOSELY.—It has a small ‘cape, square in front, and is en- 3 is slit up to a certain height, and buttoned behind the arm 
tirely trimmed with two bias bands of green silk. The § With large buttons like those on the front of the body. 


lower part of this basque is open at the sides. ; These buttons are continued down the front of the skirt in 
Fic. 1v.—Pa.eTot oF @kay CiorTs, trimmed with black : the cassock or Empress dresses; which are quite plain in 
velvet. 3 front, and laid in wide plaits behind and at the sides. 


Fic. v.—Drxgss OF GRAY RIBBED SILK, the skirt very full, Bonnets are still large, a little more drooping over the 
on each seam is a plaiting of narrow green ribbon. Man- 3 forehead than they have been, and more round at the 
teau a manches of the same silk as the dress; it is edged § sides. The trimmings are of the richest descriptions of 
entirely round by a narrow plaiting of green ribbon; at § lace, feathers, &c., but these ornaments are not put on in 
the bottom of the skirt, at the seams under the arm are 3 a great profusion. The latest novelty is the peacock’s 
small pattes, trimmed yound with a plaiting and fastened ; feather, which is very elegant on bonnets of black velvet. 
by three buttons. Large Isabeau sleeves, with pattes the $ The part of the feather known as the “eye” is selected, 
same as the skirt, and trimmed to correspond, There is a N and put on in bunches at the side of the bonnet. 
small collar, and the manteau fastens by three buttons. ; SHAWLS will always be popular; but for those who prefer 
See diagram on page 402. & cloaks, the “Arab” or Bournouse style will be worn a great 

GeneRnaL Remarxs.—Nearly all the new winter silks are 3 deal through the fall. For sacques, basques, &c., the style 
of black grounds, with small embroidered or brocaded pat- § is very much like those of the spring, except that they are 
terns on them. Some have only spots, or arabesque figures : cut wider at bottom, and somewhat narrower toward the 
in gold, green, and crimson; others have fuchsias, roses, or Waist, in order to fit to the bell-shaped hoops which are 
some other small or graceful flower, in only one color, as $ now worn altogether. Next month we shall give some 
green, a new shade of purple, crimson, or violet. There 3 new cloak patterns. 
are also silks of solid colors, as blue, brown, green, and Gitt Ornaments of all descriptions have made their ap- 
fawn, with figures in the same style as the above, brocaded § pearance in this country, after having had a short sway in 
in black. Silks of solid colors, as plain blue, &c., will be $ Paris, and been discarded. This fancy seems to us to be a 
much worn, but if these are made up with plain skirts, the $ barbarous one, and in bad taste: but as these ornaments 
quality should be better than if they are to be flounced. 3 will no doubt be worn here for a little while, we shall de- 

Several of the newest silk dresses are trimmed with ° 3 scribe some of them. They consist of belts of bullion wire; 
flounces, and a pretty variety is obtained when the fl 3 buckles, stars, moons, flowers, insects, rings, &c., on bon- 
are of two different colors. For le, fi posed 8 nets and head-dresses; shoe-buckles, &c. These ornaments 
of the same silk as the dress, are often placed alternately § are too cheap, and will soon become so common, that we 
with others of a tint harmonizing with them, or they may : predict they will not be worn a great while by our fashion- 
be formed of two different shades of the same color. We § ables. 
have seen a dress trimmed with lilac and violet flounces, $ 3 Heav-Dresses,—Among the evening coiffures most re- 
and another with flounces in two tints of green. Some- 3 3 cently introduced in Paris, we have ebserved one formed ofa 
times the flounces are disposed in separate sets, or series, 2 net of chenille, and having on each side barbes of black lace 
and with them are intermingled narrow pinked ruches. A $ 8@uare at the ends. A very pretty head-dress consisting of 
bias row of silk of the darker shade is also placed on the : vine-leaves and clusters of blue grapes, with red velvet in- 
edge of the skirt. The corsages of these dresses are high, $ < tertwined, is fixed at the back of the head by a bow of red 
and the sleeves either long or demi-long. The trimming § < velvet. Coiffures of the style just mentioned, may be worn 
on the corsages and sleeves should correspond with that on : with black, white, or gray dresses, A much admired head- 
the skirt. Merinos of plain colors will be much worn. In- $ 4ress is composed of several small rosettes of blue ribbon, 
deed these very serviceable dresses must always remain : fixed low at the back of the head by a larger bow, which 
fashionable from necessity. Figured merinoes are also forms a chignon. 


~ 











popular, as well as delaines of dark grounds with gay 3 ORRDIDIODAS DARED DORR DP OREO D ROADS 
chintz-colored palms and flowers. In Paris, cloth dresses $ 

are extremely fashionable, and they are made in very ; CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

elegant style. Some have the ges richly embroidered } ia. 1.—DReEsS POR A LITTLE Boy OF THREE OR FOUR YEARS 


with silk, others with braid. Many ladies who have N or Aaz.—The skirt and Zouave jacket are of dark blue 
adopted cloth dresses, have had them made with corsages § $ velvet. The skirt is made full and is of cambric, with a 
opening with lappels, and showing a vest. This is in some 3 lace collar. Cap of blue velvet with a cock’s plume. 
sort the revival of a fashion which was very general a few 3 Fic. 11.—DRESS OF PLAID SILK FOR A LITTLE GiRL.—The 
years ago. The vest worn with a cloth dréss should be of seams of the front breadth have a quilling of the silk, edged 
the same material as that employed in lining the lappels } with velvet, running the length of the rkirt. The body is 
of the corsage, which thay be either silk or velvet. The ; low and square. with a quilling like that on the skirt, 
vest, however, is not generally adopted. The skirts of these $ 3 around the neck. This quilling also forms the shoulder- 
cloth dresses are invariably plain, and the sleeves may be 2 strap, sash, and rosette of silk. Sleeves and chemisette of 
either close at the wrists, with turn-up cuffs or demi-wide $ thin muslin. Y 
with revers. Heavy materials, such as cloth or velvet, are N Fig. 111-—Dress FoR A Boy SEVEN OR EIGHT YEARS OF AGE.— 
frequently made with a skirt and long casaque, fitting } The pantaloons, jacket, and vest are all made of brown 
closely to the figure. For a cloth dress made in this style, ; cloth, richly braided. Small white linen collar and sleeves. 
a trimming of rich passementerie is very effective. 3 Fic. 1v.—DREss FOR A LITTLE GIRL FIVE YEARS OF AGE.— 
For dress trimmings, gimps in all the fancy styles are } The dress is of silk with a small figure. The skirt is trim. 
very much used. Fringes are not at all worn. These gimps } med with three flounces, the lower one much deeper than 
are also used on cloaks and other out-of-door wraps, in the ; the two upper ones. The body has lappels formed of ruffles, 
shapes of medallions, loops, &c., &c. ? which cross in front and have long ends at the back. 
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BERLIN WORK PATTERN, =| 
For Sof Pillow, Footstool, Bag, Ottoman, or Fender-Stool, &0. &0. 
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WADDED AND FURRED HOOD. 
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WADDED AND FURRED HOOD. 









































SLEEVE FOR A THIN DRESS. 


THE GLOBE SLEEVE. 


BLACK LACE CAPE. 
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AND CUFF. 


NEW STYLE OF COLLAR 
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THE VICTOR CLOAK. 
































THE MATILDA CLOAK. 
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THB LADY WASHINGTON CLOAK. 
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